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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  course  of  the  past  year  work  has  progressed  in  four 
distinct  areas.  The  first  has  dealt  with  the  utilization  of  exper¬ 
iments  designed  to  quantify  the  effects  of  explosive  sources  in 
generating  ground  motions.  Two  papers  which  have  been  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Seismoloctical  Society  of  America 
summarize  these  results  (1)  Experimental  Seismology:  In  Situ 
Source  Experiments  and  (2)  Mathematical  Representation  and  Physical 
interpretation  of  a  Contained  Explosion  in  Alluvium. 

The  second  area  of  work  has  quantified  the  effect  of  source 
depth  on  the  generation  of  body  and  surface  waves  in  the  near-field. 

A  paper  has  been  submitted  to  the  Journal  of  Geophysical  Research 
and  is  entitled:  Effects  of  Source  Depth  on  Near  Source  Seismograms. 

Experimental  techniques  for  quantifying  the  stochastic  effects 
of  geological  structure  on  near-field  ground  motions  are  reported 
in:  Stochastic  Geologic  Effects  on  Near-Field  Ground  Motions  in 
Alluvium  (submitted  to  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of 
America) . 

Finally  experimental  evidence  for  superposition  of  ground  motion 
from  two  explosive  charges  spaced  as  closely  as  147  m/ktl'3is  re¬ 
ported  in:  Experimental  Confirmation  of  Superposition  from  Small 
Scale  Explosions  (submitted  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society 
of  America) . 

The  digital  data  analysis  package, slopcor,  which  is  used  for 
data  display  and  study  (reported  on  last  year)  has  been  implemented 
on  the  HP-9000  at  AFtfL/NTES,  Xirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico.  Products  of 
this  research  has  been  made  operational  for  this  AF  installation. 

Ongoing  work  continues  in  establishing  scaling  relations  for 
small  scale  chemical  explosions.  A  second  graduate  student  project 
is  extending  the  stochastic  site  characterisation  work  to  new 
geological  media.  A  third  graduate  student  is  investigating  the  use 
of  surface  waves  in  the  near- field  in  constraining  near  surface  shear 
wave  velocities. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  SEISMOLOGY: 
IN  SITD  SOURCE  EXPERIMENTS 


Brian  W.  Stump 

Department  of  Geological  Sciences 
Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas  75275 


Robert  E.  Reinke 

Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory/NTESG 
Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico  87117-6008 


ABSTRACT 


The  utility  of  small-scale  chemical  explosion  experiments  in 
characterizing  the  seismic  source  is  explored.  An  experiment 
using  a  253  lb.  TNT  charge  detonated  at  a  depth  of  11.5  m 
was  designed  to  address:  (1)  The  importance  of  free  surface 
interactions  on  the  explosion  source  function;  (2)  The 
source  characterization  of  chemical  explosions;  (3)  The 
separation  of  isotropic  and  deviatoric  source  components; 
and  (4)  The  utility  of  motion  data  from  within  the  linear 
and  non-linear  regime.  The  initial  P  pulse  from  the 
explosion  grows  from  a  rise  time  of  25  ms  at  82  m/kt1'3  to 
50  ms  at  215  m/kt1'3  .  The  corner  frequency  of  the  linear 

data  (992-2976  m/kt1''3)  is  approximately  20  Hz.  The 
interaction  of  the  initially  spherical  wavefront  with  the 
free  surface  results  in  spall.  This  non-linear  process 
redistributes  energy  into  the  5  Hz  band  and  appears  as  a 
spectral  peak  for  ranges  greater  than  992  m/kt1'3 . 

Transverse  motions  at  ranges  greater  than  992  m/ktx'3  were  3 
to  35  percent  of  the  radial  and  vertical  accelerations.  The 
radial  and  vertical  motions  changed  little  with  azimuth 
supporting  a  cylindrically  symmetric  source. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Controlled  small  scale  In  situ  explosive  experiments  provide  an 
opportunity  to  isolate  and  study  individual  aspects  of  the 
seismic  source-propagation  problem.  Inferences  placed  upon  the 
seismic  source  are  dependent  on  a  vide  range  of  phenomenology. 
These  phenomena  include  wave  propagation  effects  such  as 
generation  of  body  and  surface  waves,  attenuation,  dispersion, 
and  scattering.  Near  source  media  properties,  source  depth, 
source  temporal  characteristics,  and  source  spatial  finiteness 
also  contribute  to  the  observed  seismograms.  Small  scale  chemical 
explosion  tests  can  be  designed  to  study  individual  aspects  of 
the  source-propagation  problem.  In  this  manner  a  single 
phenomenon  can  be  isolated  and  explored. 

This  paper  addresses  the  range  of  explosion  source  phenomenology 
which  can  be  studied  by  means  of  small  scale  field  tests  as  well 
as  procedures  for  test  design  and  implementation.  One  particular 
test  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  This  test  was  designed  to 
address  the  following:  (1)  The  importance  of  free  surface 
interactions  on  the  explosion  source  function;  (2)  The 
characterization  of  chemical  explosions;  (3)  The  separation  of 
isotropic  and  deviator ic  source  components  in  a  medium  with  well 
calibrated  propagation  effects;  and  (4)  The  utility  of  motion 
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data  from  within  the  non-linear  and  linear  regime  in 
interpretating  the  seismic  source  function. 

The  linear  and  non-linear  wave  fields  resulting  from  this  small 
scale  test  will  be  displayed  and  the  resulting  constraints  upon 
the  source  model  determined.  A  companion  paper  (Stump, 1987 
referred  to  as  Paper  II)  discusses  the  modeling  of  the  observed 
wave  field,  preferred  source  model,  and  comparisons  with  other 

t 

sources  including  large  nuclear  explosions. 
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SOURCE  PHENOMENOLOGY 


Small  scale  experimental  source  studies  provide  the  potential  for 
isolating  the  many  factors  which  contribute  to  the  observed 
waveforms.  These  factors  include  the  transition  from  the  non¬ 
linear  to  linear  motion  regimes,  dynamic  material  properties  of 
the  emplacement  medium,  stochastic  effects,  finite  spatial  source 
effects  and  interaction  of  the  initial  wavefront  with  the  free 
surface . 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  addressed  when  studying 
explosions  is  identification  of  the  region  where  the  transition 
from  non-linear  to  linear  motion  occurs.  The  determination  of  the 
equivalent  elastic  source  function  is  critically  dependent  upon 
identification  of  the  range  at  which  this  transition  occurs. 
Trulio  (1978)  and  Larson  (1982)  carefully  addressed  this  problem 
in  salt  by  means  of  field  and  laboratory  experiments  and 
concluded  that  whole  space  linear  elastic  decay  is  not  observed 
within  a  range  of  250m/kt1''*.  Simultaneous  with  this  observation, 
Larson  finds  that  linear  superposition  holds  at  a  scaled  range  of 
168  m/ktx/3.  Stump  and  Reinke  (1987)  show  from  analysis  of  a 
small  scale  field  test  that  superposition  holds  in  alluvium  at  a 
scaled  range  of  147  m/kt *■''*. 

Dynamic  material  properties  of  the  emplacement  medium  are  an 
important  governing  factor  in  the  behavior  of  the  equivalent 
elastic  source  region.  Historically,  in  situ  chemical  explosions 
have  been  used  to  determine  dynamic  geologic  material  properties 
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(Crawford  et.al.,1986;  Rinehart,  1985).  Small  to  intermediate 
scale  chemical  explosions  can  be  conducted  in  different  materials 
to  improve  the  quantification  of  the  effects  of  material  type  on 
the  source  characterization  (Mueller  and  Murphy,  1971;  Murphy, 
1977;  and  Werth  and  Herbst,  1963). 

Source  burial  depth  has  a  significant  influence  on  the  radiated 
seismic  energy.  For  shallow  source  depths  the  explosion  vents, 
releasing  some  of  the  energy  to  the  atmosphere.  A  deeper 
contained  explosion  couples  more  energy  into  the  ground. 
McLaughlin  et  al  (1985)  quantified  the  effects  of  source  depth  on 
body  wave  magnitudes  for  nuclear  cratering  events.  Flynn  (1986) 
examined  data  from  a  suite  of  chemical  explosions  in  alluvium  and 
determined  the  relative  and  absolute  coupling  of  energy  into  body 
and  surface  waves  as  a  function  of  source  depth.  Similar  tests  in 
other  media  could  further  constrain  these  source  depth  effects. 

Explosion  source  models  as  they  now  exist  are  purely  parametric. 
Questions  concerning  source  repeatibility  with  separation  of 
stochastic  and  deterministic  effects  have  been  discussed  only 
briefly  (McLaughlin,  1982;  Reinke  and  Stump,  1987).  Further 
studies  employing  ensembles  of  small  scale  field  experiments 
could  yield  additional  insight  into  these  questions. 

The  explosive  source  is  most  often  modeled  as  a  point  source  in 
space  with  a  finite  temporal  characterization.  In  many  cases 
spatial  finiteness  may  become  important  in  the  source 
representation.  Evidence  for  finite  spatial  source  effects  in  the 
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seismic  signal  excited  by  quarry  blasts  has  been  presented  by 
Greenhalgh  (1980).  The  two-burst  experiments  reported  by  Stump 
and, Reinke  (1987)  are  an  initial  attempt  to  determine  the 
importance  of  these  effects.  Higgins  et  al  (1978)  utilized  finite 
arrays  of  explosives  as  simulators  of  propagating  earthquake 
faults.  The  ground  motions  produced  by  these  simulators  were  used 
to  exercise  scale  model  structures. 

Small  field  experiments  offer  the  opportunity  to  separate  up  and 
down  going  energy  from  the  source  with  appropriate  gage 
locations.  In  particular,  the  interaction  of  the  upgoing 
compressive  wave  with  the  free  surface  and  the  resulting  tensile 
failure  of  the  near  surface  material  can  be  quantified.  Since 
this  spall  phenomenon  is  dependent  upon  the  material  tensile 
strength,  its  relative  importance  will  vary  with  geology. 
(Viecelli,  1973;  Sobel,  1978?  Stump  and  Reinke,  1984) 

In  a  carefully  controlled  test  the  propagation  path  effects  can 
be  isolated  and  trade-offs  between  source  and  propagation  path 
minimized.  The  ability  to  control  the  experiment  prevents  the 
misinterpretation  of  such  trade-offs.  Small  scale  explosions  can 
be  used  to  identify  the  relative  importance  of  deviatoric  and 
isotropic  source  contributions  (Masse,  1981) .  Experiments  can  be 
designed  so  that  driven  motions  along  planes  of  weakness  can  be 
separated  from  tectonic  strain  release. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


A  small  scale  contained  explosion  test  In  alluvium  named  CHEAT 
(Contained  High  Explosive  Alluvium  Test)  was  conducted  at  a  test 
site  with  a  well  constrained  P  wave  velocity  structure  so  that 
source  and  propagation  path  trade-offs  could  be  minimized.  The 
experiment  was  designed  to  study  the  following  :  (1)  Free  surface 
interactions  and  their  relation  to  spall  effects;  (2)  Seismic 
source  effects  of  chemical  explosions;  (3)  The  relative 
importance  of  isotropic  and  deviatoric  source  components;  and  (4) 
The  utility  of  motion  data  from  within  the  linear  and  non-linear 
regimes. 

The  large  scale  of  most  nuclear  test  events  precludes  adequate 
gage  placement  for  the  characterization  of  both  the  linear  and 
non-linear  notion  regimes  in  three  dimensions.  In  a  small  scale 
chemical  explosion  the  complete  motion  field  may  be  economically 
instrumented.  Such  experiments  may  be  performed  in  a  wide  variety 
of  geologies.  Differences  do  exist  in  the  source  physics  for 
chemical  and  nuclear  sources.  In  a  chemical  explosion  the 
explosive  by-products  from  the  chemical  reaction  raise  the  cavity 
pressure  and  couple  energy  into  the  surrounding  material.  Nuclear 
explosions  generate  large  quantities  of  thermal  energy  and  x-rays 
which  are  both  deposited  into  the  emplacement  medium  leading  to 
the  generation  of  cavity  pressure  and  ground  motion 
(Rodean,1981) .  For  both  the  chemical  and  nuclear  cases  these 
processes  are  complete  after  the  first  few  microseconds  of  the 
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event.  The  phenomenology  vhich  follows,  Including  non-linear 
material  response,  non-isotropic  effects,  and  free  surface 
interactions  is  similar  for  both  source  types. 

The  test  instrumentation  for  CHEAT  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
arrays  -  one  close-in  to  the  source  and  one  in  the  linear  region. 
The  close-in  array  consisted  of  a  radial  set  of  accelerometers 
(Figure  1) .  At  the  three  meter  range,  gages  were  placed  at  three 
azimuths  to  determine  the  degree  of  source  symmetry  (Figure  2). 
The  objectives  of  this  close-in  array  were  to  quantify  the 
initial  coupling  of  the  explosion  into  the  alluvium  and  to 
investigate  the  interaction  of  the  initially  compressive  pulse 
with  the  free  surface.  This  interaction  with  the  free  surface 
results  in  spall  (Rinehart, 1959)  and  a  repartitioning  of  the 
energy  present  in  the  initially  spherical,  minimum  phase  wavelet. 
Gages  were  placed  to  determine  the  depth,  range,  and  symmetry  of 
this  process. 

A  cross  sectional  diagram  for  the  CHEAT  close-in  gages  is  shown 
in  Figure  l.  A  plan  view  of  the  gage  locations  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  Each  solid  triangle  represents  a  radial  and  vertical 
accelerometer.  The  open  triangles  indicate  where  single  vertical 
accelerometers  were  placed.  The  gage  cannisters  were  placed  in 
boreholes  and  then  filled  with  uniformly  rained  sand.  The 
emplacement  of  gages  within  drill  holes  is  a  process  that  has 
been  studied  by  many  authors.  In  alluvial  material,  for 
relatively  low  accelerations  (<50g) ,  it  has  been  shown  that  gages 
placed  in  rained  sand  respond  the  same  as  gages  cemented  in  place 


(  with  grout  which  approxinately  Mtchu  the  in  situ  naterial 

properties  (Ake,  1980) .  The  raining  taohnigua  yialds  dansitias 
for  tha  sand  within  tha  borahola  which  cloaaly  natch  tboaa  of  tha 
surrounding  notarial.  Basad  upon  thasa  rasults,  tha  rainad  sand 
gaga  plaeanant  tachnigua  was  usad  for  all  gagas  within  tha  non** 
linaar  zona.  Tha  gagas  usad  in  this  array  wars  piasorasistiva 
accslaronatars  flat  in  accalaration  rasponsa  to  750  Hz.  Tha 
signals  producad  by  tha  gagas  wars  racordad  on  high  spsad  analog 
tapa  drivas  and  latar  digit isad.  Tha  data  fron  within  a  sea lad 
ranga  of  364  s/kt1'3  wars  digitisad  at  5000  sanplas  par  sacond 
aftar  application  of  a  5-pola  Buttarworth  filter  at  1250  Hz. 

Tha  gaga  array  in  tha  linaar  regina  (992  n/k**-"'*  to  2976  n/ltt*-'*) 
was  dssignsd  to  yield  both  azinuthal  and  ranga  data  for  tha 
purpose  of  characterizing  tha  equivalent  elastic  source  in  tarns 
of  nonant  tensors  (  Stunp  and  Johnson,  1984  ) .  Tha  station 
representation  was  selected  aftar  an  exploration  of  covariance 
natrices  associated  with  tha  source  representation .  Tha  station 
distribution  shown  in  Figure  3  yialds  a  condition  nunber  for 
source  inversions  near  50  which  is  found  acceptable  for  nodal 
deternination  under  nodarata  noise  conditions  (8tus|>,1986) .  Other 
source  expansions  such  as  tha  spherical  haraonic  representation 
of  Worknan  at  al  (1981)  nay  require  a  different  station 
distribution,  utilizing  covariance  and  resolution  natrices  in  the 
array  design  allows  the  quantification  of  error  propagation  in 
these  studies.  Each  solid  triangle  in  Figure  3  represents  a 
v  '  three-conponent  force  balance  a coal arena tar.  Tha  Instruments  ware 

flat  to  accalaration  between  0.02  to  50  Hs.  The  gagas  ware  placed 
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in  holes  15  on  do  op  which  van  than  backfilled  with  native  noil. 
Signals  from  tbs  aooalerometera  wars  racordad  by  digital  event 
recorders  at  a  rate  of  200  samples  per  second  with  a  5-pole 
Buttervorth  filter  applied  at  50  Ms. 

The  acceleration  weveforna  free  both  arraye  of  gages  were 
integrated  during  poet  test  processing  to  yield  velocity.  During 
this  integration  procedure,  the  accelerations  were  corrected  for 
a  static  offset  which  would  appear  as  a  rang  in  velocity.  Mo 
additional  corrections  were  required.  The  two  gage  arrays  gave  a 
total  of  tl  possible  notion  neasurenants  fron  the  experiment. 

The  charge  used  in  this  experinent  was  a  253  pound  sphere  of  TMT 
O.Sln  in  dianster.  The  charge  was  placed  at  a  depth  of  11.5  a  and 
the  anplacenent  hole  was  backfilled  with  sand.  In  order  to  sake 
comparisons  between  the  nuclear  and  chemical  sources  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  rate  and  degree  of  syanstry  for  the 
explosive  burn.  The  standard  bum  rate  for  TMT  is  5097  a/ sec 
giving  an  estimated  detonation  time  of  In  order  to  check 

the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  for  the  oharge  configuration  used 
in  the  CHKAT  experiment  a  number  of  similar  TMT  spheres  were 
instrumented  with  time  of  arrival  crystals  which  break  when  the 
exploeive  front  reaches  them.  The  data  from  these  crystals  for  a 
loot  pound  TMT  sphere  are  given  in  Figure  4.  Subtracting  the  S.7^ 
a  required  for  the  crystal  to  break,  the  observed  bum  time  for 
the  sphere  is  55. fas  with  a  2.0/is  variation  ecroes  the  sphere. 
This  variation  is  only  4%  of  the  mean  burn  tine  for  the  spun 
validating  the  spherical  symmetry  of  the  explosive  source. 
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An  overview  of  the  observational  data  aot  provides  a  pictorial 
view  of  tho  various  physical  procsssas  associated  with  the 
explosion  source.  The  waveforms  obtained  in  the  non-linear  tone 
are  particularly  instructive  in  separating  the  various 
contributions  to  the  seismograms  recorded  in  the  elastic  region. 
Forty-five  of  the  48  gages  fielded  in  the  region  bounded  by  364 
provided  useable  data. 

The  wavaforn  in  Figure  5  fros  the  closest  gage  to  the  explosion 
(82.97  m/kt1'3  )  illustrates  the  initial  P  pulse  fros  the  source. 
The  acceleration,  velocity  and  displaceeent  traces  are  shown.  The 
reflection  from  the  free  surface  is  apparent  after  the  arrival  of 
the  direct  P  pulse.  The  displaceeent  rise  time  is  approximately 
29  es  with  an  apparent  overshoot. 

The  vertical  propagation  of  the  P  wave,  its  surface  reflection, 
and  the  tensile  failure  of  the  near  surface  material  are  all 
illustrated  in  Figure  6.  Acceleration  data  recorded  from  previous 
surfaoe  explosions  at  this  site  had  exhibited  spall  phenoaena 
which  were  not  a  result  of  the  classic  free-surfaoe  tensile 
reflection  (Stump  and  Heinka,  1984).  However,  one  can  see  in  this 
figure  that  the  spall  occurs  first  nearest  the  free  surface  and 
than  propagates  down  into  tha  material  consistent  with  a  free 
surfaoe  tensile  reflection  model.  The  characteristic  minus  one  g 
dwell  la  difficult  to  discern  at  the  scale  of  Figure  «  so  the 
shallowest  gags  is  raprsduoad  in  larger  scale  in  Figure  7.  At 


this  range  tbs  material  is  in  free  fall  for  130-150  as.  Spoil 
rsjoin  is  sssn  to  oeour  first  ot  depth  and  propagate  to  tha  froa 
surfaoa  as  expected  froa  tha  incraaaad  overburden  s trass  with 
depth.  Growth  of  tha  initial  P  wavs  pul so  width  as  it  propagates 
vartically  is  also  avidant  in  tha  sat  of  data  shown  in  Pigurs  6. 

Utilising  critaria  givan  by  Stuap  and  Bainke  (1004)  tha  spell 
ioim  surrounding  tha  CHSAT  axplosion  was  dalinaatad.  Tha  gaga 
locations  whara  spall  bahavior  was  obsarvad  ara  givan  by  solid 
circlas  in  Pigurs  8.  Tha  primary  critaria  usad  to  dataraina  if 
spall  had  occursd  at  a  particular  accelerometer  location  wars: 

(1)  Minus  ona  g  (-0.5  to  -2.0  g)  dwall  on  vortical  raeords;  (2) 
Inpulsiva  rajoin  signals  on  all  coaponants;  and  (3)  No  horisontal 
accalaration  dwall  (<0.2g).  With  thass  critaria,  tha  spall  sons 
is  found  to  extend  horisontally  to  batwoan  10.85  and  18.35  a  and 
to  dapths  of  batwaan  4.3  and  7.5  a.  Tha  avaraga  dwall  tiaas 
aaasurad  froa  tha  valocity  raeords  ara  givan  in  Pigurs  8  along 
with  tha  peak  valocity  prior  to  tansila  failure.  Tha  dwall  tiaas 
ara  largest  directly  above  tha  explosion  near  tha  free  surface 
and  diainish  away  froa  this  point,  similarly,  tha  related  escape 
valocity  is  also  greatest  directly  above  tha  axplosion.  This  sat 
of  observational  data  has  bean  used  to  constrain  tha  mass  and 
momentum  captured  by  the  spall  process  (Stuap,  1985) .  Tha 

resulting  estimates  ara  s 

♦ 

M  -  2.73  to  4.20  x  10*  kg 

I  -  M  V  -  1.45  to  2.23  x  10**  dyne-oa 

where  M  is  aaaa,  V  is  valocity  and  I  is  WBaontna 
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The  finite  spatial  extent  of  the  spell  process  end  the  feet  that 
spell  initietion  end  terninetion  tinea  very  spetielly  results  in 
e  ■sooth  seisnic  source  tine  function  estimates  (Stump, 1985) . 

Thus  the  non- linear  date  allow  the  quantification  of  one  aspect 
of  the  seisnic  source  -  spell.  The  relative  iaportanoe  of  the 
process  is  dependent  on  the  spell  tine  function. 

The  spall  ness  end  nonsntun  eetlnet.ee  nade  above  assune  azimuthal 
sysnetry .  The  three  vertical  records  at  the  3  n  range  support 
this  sysnetry  assumption  (Figure  9) .  At  this  range,  the  P  wave 
peek  accelerations  are  9.3,  9.1  and  9.1  ge.  The  P  pulse  widths 
are  19,  16  and  15  ns  as  neasured  on  the  acoelerograne.  The  spall 
dwell  tines  are  neasured  to  be  123,  126  and  121  ns.  The  spall 
initiation  tines  are  36,  33  and  32  ns. 

The.  velocity  and  displacement  records  for  the  vertical  and  radial 
gages  at  the  l,  3,  6.5  and  10.95  s  ranges,  0.23  n  depth,  are 
shown  in  Figure  10.  These  r«'.vda  document  the  development  of  the 
explosion  pulse  aa  it  propagates.  The  proximity  of  these 
accelerometers  to  the  free  surface  means  that  these  pulses  will 
include  interactions  of  the  explosion  generated  waves  with  the 
free  surface  including  spell.  Ho  corrections  have  been  nade  to 
the  date  prior  to  or  during  the  integration  procedure,  thus 
accounting  for  the  long  period  drift  observed  in  several 
displacement  records. 

The  dotted  lines  on  each  vertical  record  in  Figure  10  indicate 
the  estineted  spall  dwall  tins.  At  the  1  a  range  (0.22  n  depth) 
the  nswinun  ape  11  dwall  tine  occurs  with  a  displacement  pulse 


1) 


I 


,  width  of  180-190  as.  nils  pul so  width  is  controlled  by  the  total 

tiM  material  was  in  frsa  fall  anywhara  within  the  tast  bad.  This 
point  is  substantiatad  by  the  fact  that  the  displacement  pulse 
width  remains  constant  as  one  moves  radially  away  from  ground 
zero  and  down  in  depth  despite  the  fact  that  the  dwell  time  of 

spall  decreases.  At  the  l  m  range  and  7.5  m  depth,  no  spall 

« 

occurs  but  the  displacement  pulse  width  remains  at  190  ms. 

Similar  results  hold  for  the  18.35  m  range  data. 

Within  the  spall  zone,  the  vertical  velocity  records  can  be 
characterized  by  the  initial  rise  time  of  the  P  pulse,  followed 
by  free  fall,  ending  with  rejoin.  Moving  out  of  the  spall  zone, 
the  velocity  field  is  characterized  by  a  P  pulse  width  near  50  ms 
followed  by  a  negative  dwell  approximately  150  ms  in  length.  This 
interpretation  leads  to  a  source  wavelet  with  a  displacement  rise 
time  of  50  ms  (compared  to  an  initial  rise  time  of  25  ms) 
followed  by  the  longer  period  phenomenon  indicative  of  energy 
imparted  to  the  material  from  spall  (Figure  11) .  This  pulse 
construction  clearly  illustrates  the  role  of  the  initial 
compressive  wave  and  the  spall  phenomenon  in  the  equivalent 
elastic  source.  This  interpretation  is  further  strengthened  when 
a  comparison  of  the  velocity  pulse  at  18.3  a  is  made  with  the 
far-field  source  function  determined  from  the  inversion  of  the 
observational  data  at  50-150  a  (Paper  II) . 

Moving  into  the  linear  regime,  the  array  data  portrayed  in  Figure 
f  3  are  summarised.  Of  the  33  instruments  in  this  array,  28 
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provided  useable  data.  All  components  were  lost  at  station  9 
while  vertical  records  were  not  obtained  at  stations  4  and  6. 


Figure  12,  which  shows  the  radial  and  vertical  accelerograms  for 
the  three  stations  at  the  50  m  range,  illustrates  the  symmetry  of 
the  motion  field.  The  similarity  of  both  the  peak  accelerations 
and  the  waveforms  at  the  three  azimuths  support  a  cylindrically 
symmetric  source.  This  symmetry  is  retained  in  the  vertical  and 
radial  components  at  increasing  ranges.  The  symmetry  pattern 
observed  at  3  m  in  the  non-linear  regime  has  continued  into  the 
elastic  region. 

The  motion  field  is  not  completely  symmetric  as  shown  by  the 
existence  of  transverse  accelerations  (Figure  13) .  The  occurence 
of  transverse  motions  from  contained  nuclear  events  has  been 
noted  previously  (McLaughlin  et  al,  1983).  For  nuclear  explosions 
,  transverse  near  source  motions  have  been  observed  to  be  as 
large  as  the  radial  and  vertical  components.  Unlike  the  nuclear 
data,  the  CHEAT  transverse  motions  are  between  3  and  35  percent 
of  the  radial  amplitudes  (Figure  13).  A  coherent  radiation 
pattern  for  the  transverse  motions  was  not  found.  As  evident  in 
Figure  13,  there  is  wide  variability  in  the  transverse  waveforms. 


The  development  of  the  waveform  over  the  5C-150  a  range  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  14.  The  high  frequency  body  waves  are 
followed  by  the  relatively  longer  period  surface  waves.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  a  change  from  rectilinear  to 
retrograde  elliptical  particle  motion  with  time.  At  the  50  a 
range  the  body  waves  dominate  both  the  redial  and  vertical 
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velocities.  Between  75  -  100  m  the  surface  waves  become  the 
largest  contibutor  to  the  observed  motions. 

A  characteristic  displacement  spectrum  of  one  radial  acceleration 
record  is  given  in  Figure  15.  The  noise  intersects  the  data 
between  1  and  2  Hz  and  above  60  Hz.  The  source  study  discussed  in 
Paper  II  is  therefore  constrained  to  the  2  -  60  Hz  band.  The 
spectrum  in  Figure  15  is  typical  of  other  ranges  and  is 
characterized  by  a  corner  frequency  near  20  Hz  and  a  spectral 
peak  near  5  Hz.  These  two  frequencies  are  characteristic  of  the 
initial  P  pulse  and  spall  time  seen  in  the  close-in  data.  This 
observation  argues  that  characteristics  of  the  data  in  the  992  - 
2976  m/kt1'3  range  are  controlled  by  processes  in  the  near-source 
region. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  CHEAT  experiment  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
performing  small  chemical  explosions  in  situ  to  study  aspects  of 
source  phenomenology.  The  design  of  this  particular  experiment 
was  based  on  a  desire  to  characterize  the  motion  field  in  both 
the  linear  and  non-linear  regimes.  At  ranges  smaller  than  364 
m/kt1''3  a  three  dimensional  accelerometer  array  quantified  the 
initial  P  pulse  followed  by  the  repartioning  of  energy  by  the 
free  surface.  Observed  displacement  rise  times  begin  at  25  ms  at 
a  scaled  range  of  82  m/kt3"'3  and  increase  to  50  ms  at  215 
m/kt3''3.  The  pulse  width,  which  is  controlled  by  spall  phenomena, 
is  approximately  constant  at  190  ms  throughout  the  array. 

The  data  in  the  linear  region  (992-2976  m/kt1''3)  exhibit  the 
temporal  effects  observed  in  the  non-linear  regime.  A 
characteristic  spectrum  has  a  corner  near  20  Hz  with  a  spectral 
peak  at  5  Hz.  The  similarity  of  the  radial  and  vertical  waveforms 
from  azimuth  to  azimuth  at  the  992  m/kt1''3  range  shows  that  the 
source  is  cylindrically  symmetric.  Transverse  motions  on  the 
order  of  3-35  percent  of  the  radial  and  vertical  accelerations 
suggest  a  small  deviator ic  source  contribution.  In  contrast,  near 
source  transverse  accelerations  from  full  scale  nuclear  events 
are  often  equal  to  the  radial  and  vertical  components. 

The  detonation  time  of  the  explosion  was  shown  to  be  small  ^Us) 
compared  to  the  equivalent  elastic  source  rise  time  (ms) . 
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Available  experimental  evidence  shows  that  the  explosive 
detonates  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 

The  quantification  of  the  relative  contributions  of  the  various 
effects  to  the  equivalent  elastic  source  function  is  described  in 
Paper  II.  This  requires  forward  and  inverse  modelling  of  the 
linear  data  set.  The  physical  interpretations  associated  with 
these  equivalent  elastic  source  functions  are  constrained  by  the 
experimental  data  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Various  aspects  of  the  explosive  source  function  can  be 
constrained  with  an  experiment  similar  to  the  CHEAT  test 
described  in  this  paper.  The  primary  advantage  of  this  procedure 
over  other  types  of  studies  is  that  a  single  physical  process  can 
be  isolated  and  resolved  with  a  properly  designed  experiment.  A 

i 

significant  advantage  of  small  chemical  explosions  performed  in 
the  field  over  laboratory  experiments  is  that  geologic  materials 
of  interest  are  exercised  in  situ. 
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Figure  Capti 


Figure  1:  Side  view  of  the  gages  at  scaled  ranges  of  3*4  m/kt*-'* 
(18.35  m)  and  less. 

Figure  2:  Surface  view  of  the  gages  at  scaled  ranges  of  3*4 
m/kt *■'»  (18.35  a)  and  less. 

Figure  3:  The  gage  array  in  the  992  s/Xt1'3  (50  e)  to  2976 
m/kt1''®  (150  m)  range. 

Figure  4:  Observed  arrival  tiees  of  the  explosive  front  in  a  1000 
lbs  TNT  sphere. 

Figure  5:  Observed  acceleration,  velocity  and  displacement  at  the 
gage  nearest  to  the  source  (scaled  range  of  82  m/Xt1'® ) . 

Figure  6:  The  vertical  propagation  of  the  initial  P  pulse,  its 
free  surface  reflection,  and  spall  of  near  surface  layers  as 
observed  on  vertical  accelerometers  directly  above  the  explosion. 

Figure  7:  The  vertical  acceleration  at  the  free  surface  directly 
above  the  explosion.  The  initial  P  pulse,  spall  (~lg  dwell),  and 
spall  rejoin  can  be  observed. 

Figure  8:  The  depth  and  range  of  spall  in  one  two-dimensional 
plane.  The  first  number  next  to  each  gage  is  the  spall  dwell  time 
in  ms  and  the  number  in  parenthesis  is  the  velocity  at  spallation 
in  cm/s. 
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Figure  9:  Th*  three  vertical  accelerations  from  th*  3  a  rang*  at 
asiauths  of  0«,  120*  and  240*. 

Figure  10:  The  redial  (I)  and  vortical  (S)  velocity  (light  lino) 
and  displacement  (heavy  line)  at  the  In,  3  m,  6.5  a,  10.05  n  and 
10.35  ■  ranges  and  all  observed  depth*.  The  dotted  line*  next  to 
the  vertical  velocity  records  are  represenative  of  sinus  one  g 
dwell. 

Figure  11:  The  sodel  representative  of  the  source  pulse  growth  in 
the  non-linear  region .  The  dotted  lines  represent  spall  dwell 
tines  at  each  range. 

Figure  12:  The  azimuthal  syametry  of  the  vertical  and  radial 
accelerations  observed  at  the  992  a/kt*'*  (50  n)  range. 

Figure  13:  The  observed  transverse  accelerations  in  the  992 
a/kt1'*  to  2976  m/ktx'*  (50-150  s)  range.  Is  of  data  is 
displayed . 

Figure  14:  The  radial  and  vertical  velocity  records  froa  th*  992 
a/kt*'*  to  2976  a/ktx'»  (50-150  a)  range. 

Figure  15:  The  radial  acceleration  waveform  and  the  displacement 
spectrum  froa  the  50  a  rang*.  Noise  dominates  the  spectrum  below 
1  Ms.  and  above  60  Ns. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  characterization  of  the  equivalent  elastic  source  for  a 
small  (253  lb  TNT)  chemical  explosion  detonated  in  alluvium 
is  given.  The  representation  is  constrained  by  a  well  known 
propagation  path.  Data  from  the  nonlinear  region  (<215 
m/kt1/3)  are  used  in  interpreting  the  moment  tensor 
representation.  The  results  of  this  study  are:  (1)  The 
applicability  of  frequency  domain  moment  tensor 
representation  is  shown;  (2)  The  source  is  composed  of  two 
parts  -  the  initially  spherical  explosion  followed  by  the 
cylindrically  symmetric  spall;  and  (3)  The  deviatoric  source 
components  are  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the 
spherical  explosion  and  cylindrical  spall  contributions. 

The  spherical  explosion  is  shorter  in  duration  (50-80  ms) 
than  the  spall  source  (200  ms)  which  is  delayed  in  time. 

The  initial  explosion  can  be  modeled  by  the  isotropic  moment 
tensor  while  the  spall  source  is  represented  as  the  moment 
tensor  elements  with  the  ratio:  Mu  ■  l,  Maa  *  1,  Maa  -  2. 
Comparison  of  these  results  with  those  from  nuclear 
explosions  suggests  that  similar  phenomena  occur  in  these 
cases  also. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  deter® inat ion  of  the  explosion  source  function  in 
geological  materials  has  remained  a  problem  that  has  not 
been  completely  quantified.  Questions  still  remain 
concerning  source  overshoot  (Burdick  et  al,  1984;  Douglas 
and  Hudson,  1983},  corner  frequency  scaling  (Mueller  and 
Murphy,  1971) ,  high  frequency  roll-off  (Stump  and  Johnson, 
1984;  Peppin,  1977;  Rodean,  1981;  von  Seggern  and  Blandford, 
1972) ,  quantification  of  nonlinear  processes  such  as  spall 
(Day  et  al,  1983;  Stump,  1985;  Viecelll,  1973;  Bakun  and 
Johnson,  1973)  and  nonisotropic  source  processes  (Lay  et  al, 
1984;  Aki  and  Tsai,  1972).  The  inability  to  resolve  these 
aspects  of  the  explosion  source  has  resulted  from 
observational  data  which  is  inadequate  for  source 
quantification.  Explosion  studies  have  primarily  relied 
qpon  teleseismic  and  to  a  lesser  degree  near-source  data 
from  the  explosion. 

In  no  case  has  a  complete  experiment  been  designed  and 
analyzed  with  the  primary  goal  being  the  characterization 
and  modeling  of  the  three-dimensional  motion  field  beginning 
in  the  nonlinear  regime  and  extending  to  the  near-source 
linear  zone.  This  paper  will  illustrate  the  inverse 
modeling  of  a  253  lb  TNT  sphere  detonated  at  a  depth  of  11.5 
m  in  alluvium.  The  design  of  the  experiment  and  a 
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discussion  of  the  observational  data  is  given  in  Stump  and 
Reinke  (1986)  (referred  to  as  Paper  I).  The  test  site  was 
chosen  to  minimize  trade-offs  between  propagation  path  and 
source.  The  design  goals  of  the  experiment  were  to 
constrain  the  following:  (1)  The  importance  of  free  surface 
interactions  on  the  explosion  source  function;  (2)  The 
characterization  of  the  chemical  explosion;  (3)  The 
separation  of  isotropic  and  deviatoric  source  components  in 
a  media  with  well  constrained  propagation  path  effects;  and 
(4)  The  utility  of  motion  data  from  within  the  nonlinear  and 
linear  regime  in  interpreting  the  seismic  source  function. 

The  mathematical  model  of  the  source  which  results  from  this 
inverse  modeling  exercise  will  be  physically  interpreted 
with  the  aid  of  insights  gained  from  the  analysis  of  the 
nonlinear  data.  This  data  resolves  some  of  the 
nonuniquenesses  in  such  interpretations.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Paper  I  for  details  of  station  distribution, 
recording  characteristics,  and  explosive  characterization. 
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VELOCITY  STRUCTURE  AND  SYNTHETICS 


The  alluvial  test  site  was  chosen  because  of  intensive  site 
characterization  work  that  has  been  completed  (Stump  and 
Reinke, 1982) .  In  addition,  a  number  of  depth  of  burial 
experiments  were  conducted  near-by  (Flynn, 1986) .  The 

alluvial  test  site  in  combination  with  the  chemical 

% 

explosive  led  to  the  test  acronym,  Contained  High  Explosive 
Alluvium  Test  (CHEAT) . 

The  results  of  several  refraction  surveys  in  the  test  area 
are  summarized  in  la.  The  near  surface  P  wave  velocities 
begin  at  400  m/s  and  increase  to  nearly  900  m/s.  The 
interpretation  of  this  data  led  to  the  velocity  model  given 
in  Figure  lb  consisting  of  3  layers  over  a  half-space.  The 
layer  P  velocities  are  366,  671,  823  m/s  with  the  half-space 
at  23m  with  a  velocity  of  1120  m/s.  The  only  deeper 
structure  in  the  test  area  is  the  water  table  at  75  to  80  m 
where  a  slight  increase  in  P  velocity  is  expected.  Based 
upon  the  range  of  data  to  be  modeled  (50-150m)  this 
structural  complication  was  not  included. 

The  first  arrival  data  from  the  CHEAT  experiment  is  in 
agreement  with  the  refraction  data.  The  P  velocity 
structure  for  the  test  bed  is  well  resolved.  Unfortunately, 
like  many  geologic  site  characterization  studies,  the  shear 
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velocity  structure  is  less  constrained.  Cross  hole  shear 
surveys  were  conducted,  but  led  to  results  with  a  good  deal 
of  scatter.  The  data  indicate  shear  velocities  beginning 
near  200  m/s  at  the  free  surface  followed  by  a  positive 
gradient  with  depth.  The  shear  velocity  may  reach  400  m/s 
near  the  shot  depth  as  supported  by  a  shear  refraction 
study . 


U.V©-  f> 
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The  site  characterization  information  is  important  for  the 
computation  of  synthetic  seismograms.  This  part  of  the 
study  was  approached  in  two  ways.  The  first  was  to  compute 
the  simplest  possible  path  effects  for  each  distance  range. 
In  view  of  the  simple  observational  seismograms  (Figures  12 
and  14,  Paper  I),  the  first  set  of  models  were  for  an 
elastic  half-space.  An  average  velocity  model  was  chosen 
which  led  to  the  best  fit  to  the  slope  of  the  refraction 
data  and  the  Sv-P  times  on  the  CHEAT  data  at  all  ranges. 

This  model  was  Vp  =  920  m/s.  Vs  =  350  m/s,  p  =  1.9  gm/cc  and 
is  summarized  in  Table  1.  The  second  iteration  on  this 
half-space  model  was  to  pick  a  P  and  Sv  velocity  at  each 
range  in  order  to  better  replicate  the  time  of  arrival  data. 
In  this  case  the  P  time  of  arrival  data  was  from  the  depth 
corrected  refraction  data  and  the  Sv-P  times  measured  from 
the  CHEAT  data.  The  resulting  models  yielded  a  P  velocity 
which  began  at  558  m/s  (50m)  and  increased  to  788  m/s 
(150m).  Poissons  ratio  for  the  50  m  range  was  0.325  and 
decreased  to  0.255  at  the  150  m  range. 
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A  modified  reflectivity  technique  for  synthetic  computation 
was  employed  so  that  both  body  and  surface  wave 
contributions  could  be  included  in  the  response  from  a  plane 
layer  velocity  model.  A  variety  of  iterations  in  modeling 
were  attempted  prior  to  the  final  structure  in  Figure  2. 

The  primary  variables  in  these  trials  were  the  shear 
velocities  since  it  was  the  least  resolved  in  the  site 
exploration  work.  The  use  of  a  low  shear  velocity  gradient 
was  supported  by  a  desire  to  reduce  trapped  energy  in  the 
model  that  led  to  long  ringing  seismograms  quite  unlike 
those  observed  in  the  test.  The  shallow  shear  refraction 
data  also  supported  this  conclusion. 

These  three  sets  of  Green's  functions (single  half-space, 
range  varying  half-space,  layered  reflectivity)  were 
developed  for  the  study  since  they  span  the  range  of 
possible  models  for  matching  the  observational  data.  Figure 
3  illustrates  the  synthetics  for  the  layered  structure.  The 
major  differences  between  the  layered  and  half-space  models 
are  the  development  of  a  complex  P  signature  beyond  75  m  in 
the  reflectivity  seismograms  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
surface  wave  trains,  in  particular  the  Love  waves. 
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FIRST  DEGREE  MOMENT 
TENSOR  MODELING 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  CHEAT  experiment  was  the 
determination  of  the  equivalent  elastic  source  function  and 
the  relation  of  this  mathematical  model  to  the  physical 
source  processes  as  constrained  by  the  nonlinear  data.  The 
first  step  in  achieving  the  equivalent  elastic  source 
function  is  a  parameterization  of  the  forward  problem. 
Previous  studies  have  utilized  the  first  degree  moment 
tensor  representation  (Stump  and  Johnson,  1984)  for 
explosions: 

«> 

^  UkU,t)  -  GKi..;,U,t;Q,o)  Mi:J(Q,t)  (1) 

c©  *\  gola  V»ov^ 

Slg*. 
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The  isotropic  part  of  the  moment  tensor  is  taken  to  be 
proportional  to  volume  changes  in  the  source  region  and  thus 
the  spherical  explosion  component  of  the  source.  The 
deviatoric  part  of  the  moment  tensor  is  taken  as  the  source 
component  not  accounted  for  by  the  spherical  representation 
of  the  source. 

The  nonlinear  motion  data  (Paper  I)  has  illustrated  the 
importance  of  spall.  In  an  attempt  to  explicitly  include 
this  process  in  the  source  parameterization  Day  at  al  (1983) 
added  a  set  of  vertical  point  forces  such  that  total 
momentum  is  conserved.  Since  spall  is  spatially  separated 
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from  the  explosion  its  centroid  is  different, 
include  these  effects  equation  (1)  becomes: 

6> 

U*U,t)  -  Gk>(x,t;x»,o)  fa(xs,t)  + 

<£> 

6xi,iU>t;Q,0)  MiS(Q#t) 


In  order  to 


(2) 


O  W 


Where  x3  indicates  that  the  spall  source  is  at  a  different 
depth  than  the  explosion.  Stump  (1985)  studied  equation  (2) 
in  a  forward  calculational  procedure  and  determined  that  the 
zeroth  degree  moment  contribution  could  account  for  50%  of 
the  observed  near-source  waveforms  from  explosions.  The 
size  of  the  contribution  was  dependent  upon  the  spatial 
finiteness  of  the  source  which  was  modeled  as  a  source  rise 
time  effect.  The  finite  spatial  effects  yielded  a  reduction 
of  the  high  frequency  contribution  of  this  secondary  source. 
In  light  of  these  results,  the  CHEAT  data  set  was  designed 
to  be  used  in  an  inversion  procedure  to  determine  the 
complete  source.  Equation  (2)  transformed  into  the 
frequency  domain  then  yields  the  necessary  set  of  linear 
equations : 

U*(x,w)  -  GkiU,v;xi,o)  f*(x*,w)  + 

«*!,:»  U,W»Q,0)  Hi. j  (Q,  W)  (3) 


( 


<Mx,w)  are  the  observed  near  source  seismograms  for  CHEAT, 
G*a  and  Gki.j  are  the  material  Green's  functions  discussed 
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,  afnd  f3  and  Mi.^  are  the  source  characterization  we  wish  to 

determine . 

The  application  of  the  inverse  procedure  for  the 
determination  of  f3  and  M13  are  dependent  upon  the  linear 
independence  of  the  Green's  functions  associated  with  these 
two  sources  at  different  depths.  Stump  (1986)  shows  that  in 
the  near-source  region  these  terms  are  not  independent.  The 
following  proportionality  is  shown  through  a  set  of  forward 
models  and  inversions  of  synthetic  data: 

Gica  Gki.i  +  G)ca  ,  a  +  2Gica  ,  a  (4) 

a\pWx  '  ok' 

This  linear  dependence  leads  to  a  condition  in  which  both 
the  zeroth  and  first  degree  moments  cannot  be  uniquely 
recovered.  Even  though  the  forward  modeling  and  nonlinear 
data  indicate  the  spall  process  is  important  the  linearity 
shown  in  equation  (4)  forces  the  inclusion  of  only  the  first 
degree  moment  tensor.  Vertical  asymmetries  in  the  resulting 
first  degree  moment  tensor  can  then  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  spall  contribution  utilizing  equation  (4) .  After  the 
isotropic  source  and  the  vertical  assymmetry  has  been 
removed  from  the  moment  tensor  that  whicn  remains  will  be 
interpreted  as  the  deviator ic  component. 

The  synthetic  calculations  of  force  and  force  couple  sources 

(  indicate  that  to  convert  a  point  force  model  to  a  force 

couple  one  must  integrate  the  point  force  source (to  account 
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for  spatial  derivative  difference  in  the  Green's  functions) 
and  multiply  the  result  by  4  x  10*  to  yield  dyne-cm 
(Stump, 1983) .  The  spall  momentum  estimates  from  CHEAT 
reported  in  Paper  I  when  combined  with  an  appropriate  spall 
rise  time  to  account  for  finite  spatial  effects  yields  a 
force  couple  strength  of  2.0  x  10x*  dyne-cm.  This  source 
strength  will  be  checked  against  the  results  of  the 
inversions. 


SOURCE  INVERSIONS 


The  three  velocity  models  were  each  used  in  the  inversions. 
Two  inversions  were  completed  for  each  velocity  model.  The 
first  included  all  near-source  data  (992-2976  m/kt1''*) 
totaling  28  seismograms.  The  second  inversion  was  completed 
with  the  data  from  50,  60,  75  m  range  excluding  all  the  100 
and  150  m  data  (15  seismograms) .  These  two  sets  were  used 
to  investigate  the  importance  of  station  distribution  in 
resolving  the  source  function. 

In  all  inversions,  the  data  modeled  were  velocity  records. 
The  degree  of  fit  for  all  radial  and  vertical  components  was 
good.  In  general,  the  transverse  motions  were  not 
adequately  modeled  suggesting  that  they  may  result  from 
waves  scattered  by  geologic  inhomogeneities.  The  observed 
and  calculated  seismograms  from  the  range  varying  half-space 
Green's  functions  at  station  3  are  given  in  Figure  4.  These 
observations  and  synthetics  are  for  the  50m  range  and 
illustrate  the  good  fits  to  the  radial  and  vertical  records 
and  the  poor  fit  to  the  transverse.  The  fit  to  the  complete 
observational  data  set  is  summarized  by  the  average 
correlation  coefficents  for  the  R,  T,  Z  components  in  Table 
2.  As  the  Table  illustrates,  the  layered  velocity  model  led 
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to  the  bast  fits  although  tha  significance  of  the  difference 
is  snail.  The  most  marked  change  in  the  correlation 
coefficients  occurs  for  the  vertical  seismograms  when  the 
data  at  the  100  and  150m  ranges  are  deleted.  One  vertical 
record  at  150  m  range  is  very  poorly  modeled,  with  a 
correlation  coefficent  of  .01,  accounting  for  the  majority 
of  the  discrepancy.  This  particular  station  may  be  strongly 
affected  by  local  geologic  conditions,  inproper 
installation,  or  instrumentation  problems.  The  choice  of 
one  velocity  model  and  resulting  Green's  functions  is 
difficult  based  upon  the  data  fits  summarized  in  Table  2. 

The  layered  structure  may  be  chosen  in  light  of  its  small 
improvement  in  fits  to  the  observational  data. 

The  isotropic  moment  tensors  (moment  and  moment  rate)  from 
the  inversion  utilizing  all  the  data  (50-150m)  and  the  three 
sets  of  Green's  functions  are  given  in  Figure  5.  The 
comparison  of  the  three  time  functions  are  remarkably 
similar  in  light  of  the  differences  in  the  Green's 
functions.  In  each  inversion  the  source  consists  of  an 
initial  pulse  of  duration  50-80  ms  followed  by  a  second 
pulse  with  duration  near  200  ms. 

The  spectral  charaterization  of  the  isotropic  source 
function  is  given  in  Figure  6.  The  spectrum  of  the  source 
shows  a  corner  frequency  near  20  hz  followed  by  a  high 
frequency  roll-off  with  a  slope  of  3.  The  high  frequency 
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(  roll-off  is  comparable  to  that  observed  In  the  data.  A 

second  peak  in  the  spectrum  near  5  hz  is  indicative  of  the 
second  pulse  seen  in  the  source  function.  The  increase  in 
spectral  level  beyond  60  hz  indicates  the  frequency  at  which 
the  variances  in  the  moment  tensor  begin  to  be  as  large  as 
the  estimate  itself. 
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PHYSICAL  SOURCE  INTERPRETATION 


The  interpretation  of  the  isotropic  component  of  the  CHEAT 
explosive  source  is  that  the  initial  part  of  the  explosion 
consists  of  a  pulse  with  a  duration  of  50-80  ms,  followed  by 
a  secondary  source  with  a  duration  of  200ms.  This 
representation  follows  directly  from  the  analysis  of  the 
data  within  the  nonlinear  regime  (215  m/kt1'3)  reported  in 
Paper  I  and  validates  the  fact  that  these  aspects  of  the 
moment  tensor  representation  are  actual  manifestations  of 
physical  processes  occuring  in  the  source  region.  The  first 
pulse  results  from  the  spherically  symmetric  explosion 
followed  by  a  second  longer  period  pulse  representing  the 
cylindrically  symmetric  spall  contribution. 

Further  support  for  this  interpretation  comes  from  the 
comparison  of  the  source  from  the  moment  tensor  inversion 
with  the  velocity  record  at  18.35m  (364  m/kt1'3) .  A  general 
representation  equation  for  seismic  sources  includes  terms 
representing  initial  conditions,  boundary  conditions,  or 
body  forces  (Aki  and  Richards,  1980).  The  moment  rate 
tensor,  fl±s  ,  utilizes  the  body  force  representation  and 
should  be  comparable  to  very  near-source  velocity  records. 

In  Figure  7,  a  comparison  of  wave  shapes  between  the  moment 
rate  tensor  as  determined  from  observational  data  at  the  50- 
150m  ranges  to  the  near-source  velocity  record  at  18.35m  is 
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given.  The  comparison  is  excellent  including  the  initial 
pulse  from  the  spherical  explosion  followed  by  the  longer 
period  spall  contribution. 

The  peak  values  for  the  moment  and  moment  rate  tensors  for 
the  six  inversions  completed  in  this  study  are  given  in 
Table  3.  Since  both  the  P  and  S  velocities  vary  between  the 
three  models,  there  is  an  order  of  magnitude  variation  in 
peak  moment.  The  best  velocity  models  (range  varying  half¬ 
space  and  layered)  yield  a  factor  of  2-3  variation  in 
absolute  moment.  It  is  this  absolute  variation  which  is 
representative  of  the  scatter  in  source  size  estimates.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  variation  is  the  unresolved  shear 
structure  and  the  fact  that  the  layered  structure  can  return 
down  going  energy  back  to  the  free  surface  while  the  half- 
space  model  cannot. 

In  all  inversions  summarized  in  Table  3,  the  M33  component 
is  larger  than  the  nearly  equal  Mxx,  Maa.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  the  time  series  given  in  Figure  8b.  The  initial 
pulse  is  symmetric  on  the  Mxx,  Maa,  M33  ,  components  while 
the  secondary  source  attributed  to  spall  introduces  the 
vertical  asymmetry.  The  frequency  shift  between  the  two 
sources  yields  a  moment  rate  tensor  (Figure  8a)  with  peak 
values  which  are  nearly  symmetric  while  the  moment  tensor 
(Figure  8b)  has  a  M33  component  as  much  as  two  times  larger 
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than  Mu  and  Maa.  Such  a  long-period  asymmetry  matches  the 
spall  model. 

That  part  of  the  moment  tensor  which  is  left  after 
accounting  for  the  spherical  explosion  and  cylindrical  spall 
is  quite  small  as  illustrated  in  Figures  8a  and  8b.  The 
off-diagonal  elements  of  the  moment  tensor  are  a  factor  of 
10  smaller  than  the  other  components.  This  fact  coupled 
with  the  inability  to  model  the  transverse  observations 
(correlation  coefficents  0.25-0.38)  allows  one  to  speculate 
that  the  cause  of  this  radiation  is  not  a  single  coherent 
source.  An  alternate  explanation  is  that  the  radiation  is  a 
result  of  scattering  in  the  test  bed.  Site  characterization 
which  included  trenching  near  the  test  bed  has  isolated 
discontinuous  caliche  beds  in  the  shallow  structure.  These 
caliche  beds,  although  randomly  distributed  with  scale 
lengths  of  0.5  to  1.0m,  exhibit  a  two-fold  increase  in  P 
velocity  over  surrounding  material. 


IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  utility  of  carefully  designed  seismic  experiments  in 
characterizing  explosive  sources  has  been  illustrated.  This 
experiment,  a  small  scale  chemical  explosion,  has  allowed 
the  seimic  source  as  determined  by  an  inversion  procedure  to 
be  related  to  observed  physical  processes  in  the  source 
region.  The  data  inside  a  scaled  range  of  215  m/kt1'3  has 
experimentally  shown  the  growth  of  the  source  pulse.  The 
new  result  that  has  been  supported  by  this  unique  data  set 
is  the  quantification  of  the  spall  process  as  a  contribution 
to  the  equivalent  elastic  seismic  source.  The  potential  for 
quantifying  effects  such  as  source  size,  source  depth,  and 
source  medium  are  great  in  similar  experiments.. 

The  utilization  of  the  moment  tensor  source  representation 
in  an  inversion  procedure  has  been  validated  by  the  analysis 
of  this  new  data  set.  The  selection  of  the  appropriate 
velocity  model  for  synthetic  seismogram  calculation 
introduces  an  absolute  factor  of  2-3  variation  in  the 
overall  source  strength  when  comparing  the  best  homogeneous 
half-space  to  a  complete  plane-layered  model. 

The  explosion  source  model  which  has  resulted  from  this 
study  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  source  is 
the  initially  spherical  explosion.  This  component  dominates 
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the  moment  rate  tensor  and  is  between  50-80  ms  in  duration. 
The  second  part  of  the  source  is  the  cylindrically  symmetric 
spall  which  results  from  the  interaction  of  the  initially 
spherical  compressive  wave  with  the  free  surface.  Through 
the  inversion  and  the  analysis  of  the  nonlinear  data,  this 
spall  process  creates  a  cylindrically  symmetric  source 
delayed  in  time  from  the  initial  compressive  wave.  In 
addition,  the  spall  process  adds  a  longer  period  component 
to  the  source  (in  this  case  200  ms) .  This  frequency  shift 
is  controlled  by  the  time  near  surface  layers  remain  in  free 
fall  once  tensile  failure  has  occurred.  The  amount  of 
frequency  shift  will  be  dependent  upon  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  near  surface  layers.  The  spall  part  of  the 
explosion  is  characterized  by  the  diagonal  moment  tensor 
elements  Mu  =  1,  Maa  =  1,  M33  =  2.  This  secondary  source 
because  of  its  longer  period  components  is  maximized  on  the 
moment  tensor.  The  M33  component  of  the  layered  inversion 
predicts  a  source  strength  of  1.03  x  101*dyne-cm.  This 
value  compares  with  estimates  from  the  spall  zone  in  the 
nonlinear  regime  of  2  x  101S  dyne-cm.  Not  only  is  the 
timing  and  spatial  characterization  of  this  secondary  source 
validated  by  the  inversion  but  also  its  absolute  size. 

This  study  motivates  similar  analysis  on  nuclear  sources  to 
attempt  to  separate  the  various  source  components.  Source 
inversions  utilizing  linear  data  from  nuclear  explosions  has 
been  reported  but  without  the  confirming  evidence  of  the 
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nonlinear  data.  Figure  24  contains  the  moment  tensors  from 
the  nuclear  explosion  FARM  detonated  in  tuff  (Stump  and 
Johnson,  1984) .  This  source  has  an  initial  pulse  followed 
1.5  s  by  the  cyclic  long  period  energy.  One  possible 
interpretation  for  this  secondary  source  which  is  largest  on 
the  M33  component  is  that  it  is  a  result  of  spall.  There  is 
a  clear  need  for  data  from  within  the  spall  zone  of  nuclear 
explosions  to  further  constrain  such  models.  There  is 
evidence  from  aeriel  photography  of  nuclear  explosions 
(Walker, 1982)  that  the  spall  process  is  not  always 
cylindrically  symmetric.  Such  a  process  would  no  longer  be 
represented  by  a  moment  tensor  with  the  ratio  Mu  =  1,  Maa  = 
1,  Mas  =  2.  This  variation  is  hypothesized  to  result  from 
lateral  variations  in  velocity  structure,  source 
asymmetries,  three-dimensional  surface  structures,  and 
variations  in  material  strength. 

This  study  of  a  small  scale  chemical  explosion  appears  to 
have  significant  implications  on  the  source  characterization 
of  nuclear  sources.  These  conclusions  need  to  be  checked 
against  observational  data.  Finally  in  the  case  of  large 
nuclear  explosions  the  teleseismic  body  wave  contribution  of 
spall  needs  to  be  addressed. 
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Figure  Captions 


Figure  la:  Sample  refraction  result  from  test  area, 
b:  Model  developed  from  refraction  data. 

Figure  2:  Final  layered  velocity  model  for  calculation  of 
reflectivity  seismograms. 

Figure  3:  Reflectivity  Green's  functions  convolved  with  the 
CHEAT  instrument  response.  The  radial  (R)  and  vertical  (Z) 
explosion  (EX)  Green's  functions  as  well  as  the  transverse 
(T)  dip-slip  (DS)  Green's  functions  are  given. 

Figure  4:  The  observed  and  calculated  velocity  records  at 
station  3  (50  m  range)  from  the  inversion  utilizing  all  of 
the  data  and  the  range  varying  Green's  functions. 

Figure  5:  Isotropic  moment  rate  tensor  (M<n»)  and  moment 
tensor  (Nn<)  from  the  CHEAT  Inversions  utilizing  all  data 
between  50- 150m  along  with  the  single  half-space,  range 
varying  half-space,  and  reflectivity  Green's  functions. 

Figure  6:  The  spectral  characterization  of  the  isotropic 
moment  tensor  from  the  single  half-space,  all  data 
inversion. 
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Figure  7:  Comparison  between  the  isotropic  moment  rate 
tensor  and  the  velocity  record  observed  at  18.35m  range. 

Figure  8:  The  moment  rate  tensor  (a)  and  moment  tensor  (b) 
from  the  inversion  of  all  the  linear  data  utilizing  the 
range  varying  half-space  Green's  functions.  All  moments  are 
relative  to  the  M33  component  which  has  the  peak  amplitude 
of  10.4  x  1017  dyne-cm/s  in  (a)  and  5.10  x  10*«  dyne-cm  in 
(b). 

Figure  9:  The  moment  tensors,  including  the  isotropic 
component,  for  the  nuclear  explosion  FARM.  The  numbers 
above  the  traces  should  be  multiplied  by  10* *  to  yield  dyne- 
cm. 
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Table  2 


Correlation  Coefficients 


R 

T 

Z 

Single  Half-Space 

Model  50-150m 

.8122 

.2503 

.6402 

Range  Varying  Half 

50-75m 

.8884 

.3740 

.8910 

Space  Model 

50-150m 

.7560 

.2672 

.6452 

Layered  Velocity 

50—7  5m 

.9360 

.3797 

.8675 

Model 

50-150m 

.8494 

.2812 

.6008 
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ABSTRACT 


Source  depth  effects  are  examined  tor  -five  115  kg  TNT 
explosions  buried  at  depths  ranging  from  the  optimum 
cratering  depth  of  1.8  m  to  the  fully  contained  depth  of 
11.5  m.  Data  were  recovered  at  near  source  ranges  from  17 
to  228  m.  The  waveforms  are  dominated  by  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh 
energy.  Depth  effects  are  evident  in  the  increase  of  P  to 
Sv-Rayleigh  amplitude  ratios  and  in  the  two-fold  increase  of 
high  frequency  energy  for  the  deeper  sources.  Theoretical 
propagation  depth  effects  are  modeled  by  Breen's  functions 
calculated  for  a  velocity  gradient  which  approximates  the 
velocity  structure  of  the  experimental  site.  The  effects  of 
depth  on  the  explosion  source  function  are  predicted  using 
the  scaling  laws  of  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971).  These  models 
did  not  reproduce  the  observed  two-fold  increase  of  high 
frequency  energy.  The  disc.repency  between  the  model  and 
observations  is  attributed  to  increased  coupling  of  high 
frequency  P  wave  energy  for  fully  contained  sources.  Energy 
calculations  confirm  that  the  shallowest  event  coupled  40V. 
and  the  fully  contained  event  80’/.  of  the  total  seismic 
energy  into  the  P  wave.  Source  coupling  efficiencies  ranged 
from  0.7-  1.07.  for  the  near  surface  source  to  1.5-2. 9*/.  for 
the  fully  contained  explosion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  object  of  this  study  is  a  quantitative  and  theoretical 
investigation  of  the  physical  processes  which  act  as  a 
function  of  source  depth  in  producing  near-source  explosion 
waveforms.  An  understanding  of  these  processes  is  essential 
to  the  problem  of  characterizing  the  depth  of  the  seismic 
event.  The  ability  to  determine  source  depth  is  important 
to  discrimination  and  yield  studies  where  estimates  of  yield 
are  dependent  on  the  burial  depth  of  the  source  (Mueller  and 
Murphy ,  197 1 ) . 


The  problem  of  character i z i ng  the  depth  of  a  seismic  event 
is  one  which  involves  two  broad  aspects;  propagation  effects 
which  act  as  a  function  of  depth  ,  and  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  source  function  as  its  burial  depth  changes.  A 
spher i cal  1 y  symmetric  explosion  is  a  good  source  of 
compressi anal  wave  energy,  while  a  cy 1 i ndr i cal  1 y  symmetric 
explosion,  one  that  is  close  to  the  free  surface  and  only 
partially  contained,  is  a  richer  source  of  Sv  and  Rayleigh 
wave  energy.  Thus  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  P  and 
Rayleigh  wave  energy  of  an  explosion  that  is  dictated  to 
some  extent  by  the  burial  depth  of  the  event. 


I  he  free  surface  contributes  the  most  important  propagation 
effects  to  the  source  depth  problem.  Rayleigh  wave 
excitation  is  directly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
free  surface  boundary.  The  source's  proximity  to  this 
boundary  affects  its  ability  to  excite  surface  wave  energy. 
The  dependence  of  Rayleigh  amplitudes  on  earthquake  source 
depths  has  been  observed  by  many  authors.  Lissler  and 
Kanamori (1986)  estimated  source  depths  of  Hawaiian 
eartltquak.es  from  the  ratios  of  body  to  surface  wave 
amplitudes.  On  a  smaller  scale,  Dobrin  et  al  (1951) 
quantified  the  decay  of  Rayleigh  amplitudes  for  explosions 
buried  from  20  to  300  feet.  The  Rayleigh  decay  is 
predominantly  a  function  of  the  change  in  propagation  path 
with  depth,  but  for  very  shallow  sources  an  increase  in 
source  coupling  serves  to  increase  the  Rayleigh  amplitude 
with  depth. 


The  interference  of  pP  and  other  free  surface  reflections 
with  the  direct  P  arrival  is  another  phenomenon  dependent  on 
the  depth  of  the  source.  The  free  surface  reflection 
creates  interference  phenomena  that  present  difficulties  in 
the  frequency  domain  where  spectral  techniques  are  used  to 
estimate  various  source  parameters  (Langston,  T978) . 
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With  both  source  and  propagation  e-ftects  contributing  a 
depth  dependence  to  the  P  and  the  surface  wave,  the 
relationship  between  these  two  arrivals  can  be  a  complicated 
function  of  source  depth.  This  study  is  intended  to 
quantitatively  assess  the  effects  of  the  depth  of  the  source 
on  P  and  Rayleigh  arrivals,  and  to  distinguish  the  effects 
of  depth  on  the  source  function  and  the  propagation  terms. 

This  study  is  unique  to  those  mentioned  above  for  two 
reasons.  First,  this  investigation  focuses  on  near-source 
observations  for  which  the  scale  is  much  smaller  although 
the  physical  phenomena  are  the  same.  The  near-source 
observations  are  dominated  by  upgoing  rather  than  downqoinq 
energy,  and  are  thus  strongly  influenced  by  the  free  surface 
and  near  surface  structure.  Second,  the  experimental 
configuration  is  well  controlled;  the  source  depths  arid 
recording  distances  are  accurately  known,  as  is  the  velocit  , 
structure  of  the  experimental  site.  The  data  set  provides 
not  only  depth-dependent  observations,  but  also  ranae 
dependent  observations  which  allow  the  char act er 1 r at  1  on  u 
spatial  propagation  effects. 


The  separation  of  source  and  propagation  efiecits  1 
attempted  by  matching  observed  depth  effects  with 
theoretical  depth  ef  fects.  1  reparation  c  .  c  t  *..>  c  •« 
by  theoretical  Green's  functions.  Source  ef  i  p>.h  *  • 

fully  contained  events  are  calculated  from  the.  dt*.'' 
proposed  by  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1V71>.  Tim  1-.  •  . 
sour  tit  coupling  with  i  ncreasod  cor  it  ni  nn  *•  i.  •  i  ,t 
the  calculation  of  total  seismic  enerq. 
bur  i  al  depth  . 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 


OBSERVATIONAL  DATA 
Rang*  Effect* 


The  data  set  was  generated  by  -five  115  kg  chemical 
explosions  -fired  in  dry  alluvium  and  buried  -from  1.8  to  11.5 
m  below  the  -free  surface.  The  explosions  ranged  -from 
partially  contained,  1.8  m  being  the  optimum  cratering 
depth,  to  a  fully  contained  event  at  a  depth  of  11.5  m. 
Radial  (to  the  source)  and  vertical  acceleration  was 
recorded  at  17,  37,  73,  and  228  m  from  each  of  the  five 
events.  The  data  was  sampled  at  2000  samples  per  second. 

The  recording  ranges  and  source  depths  are  summarized  in 
Figure  1.  The  velocity  waveforms  for  one  range  (73  m)  are 
shown  in  Figure  2  which  displays  the  radial  and  vertical 
components  for  each  explosion.  The  complete  data  set  is 
displayed  in  Flynn  (1986). 


The  waveforms  are  dominated  by  a  P  phase  and  a  Sv-Rayleigh 
phase.  The  Sv  and  Rayleigh  arrivals  are  treated  as  one 
because  at  the  closest  ranges  their  arrival  times  are 
separated  by  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second,  while  the 
Sv-Rayleigh  pulse  width  is  on  the  order  of  0.2  s.  In  Figure 
2  the  Sv-Rayleigh  pulse  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
amplitude  and  a  shift  to  longer  periods  relative  to  the  P 
arrival.  Propagation  effects  at  the  farthest  range  (228m) 
have  separated  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  phases  by  some 
intermediate  multipathed  arrivals,  but  as  close  as  37  and  73 
m  the  waveforms  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  F’  and  the  Sv- 
Rayleigh  phases  (Figure  4a).  At  the  closest  range  (17  m) 
even  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  phases  are  not  completely 
separated . 


The  dominance  of  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  motion  is  verified  by 
particle  motion  diagrams.  In  Figure  3  the  228  m  radial  and 
vertical  components  are  plotted  with  particle  motions  for 
the  indicated  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  windows.  Particle  motion  in 
the  P  window  is  rectilinear,  with  the  radial  and  vertical 
motions  roughly  equal.  In  the  indicated  Sv-Rayleigh  window, 
the  radial  and  vertical  components  have  fallen  out  of  phase 
and  particle  motion  has  become  retrograde,  representing 
surface  wave  motion. 


The  effect  of  range  in  separating  the  body  and  surface  wave 
phases  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4  by  the  particle  motions  of 
a  single  event.  At  17  m  the  P  wave  motion  is  not  strongly 
linear,  nor  is  it  sharply  distinguished  from  the  onset  of 
the  Sv-Rayleigh  wave.  The  separation  of  body  and  surface 
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waves  becomes  more  distinct  with  the  evolution  of  the 
strongly  linear  and  retrograde  motions  observed  at  the  more 
distant  ranges. 


The  effect  of  propagation  distance  is  evident  in  the  decay 
of  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitudes.  In  Figure  5  the  decay 
rates  of  the  phases  are  estimated  by  a  linear  least-squares 
fit  to  the  log  of  the  amplitude  versus  the  log  of  the  range. 
The  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  waves  display  slightly  faster  decay 
rates  than  are  expected  for  spherical  and  cylindrical 
wavefronts  respctively.  Radial  P  decays  as  r**(-1.6), 
vertical  P  as  r**<- 1.3),  and  radial  Rayleigh  decays  as  r**(- 
1.0),  vertical  Rayleigh  as  r**(-0.9>. 


OBSERVATIONAL  DATA 
Depth  E-f -facts 


Tiaa  Domain x  In  the  time  domain  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh 
arrivals  ware  identified  by  the  particle  motion  diagrams. 

The  vertical  P  wave  amplitude  increases  by  two  to  six  fold 
(depending  on  range)  from  a  source  depth  of  1.8  m  to  a  depth 
of  11. 5  m  (Figure  6).  The  radial  P  wave  amplitude  shows  a 
less  pronounced  depth  dependence,  increasing  by  1.5  to  3 
fold  over  the  range  of  source  depths.  The  Sv-Rayleigh  waves 
display  very  little  depth  dependence,  decreasing  by  20  to 
40%  over  the  range  of  source  depths.  The  ratios  of  P  to  Sv- 
Rayleigh  amplitudes  that  are  plotted  in  Figure  7  are  largely 
a  reflection  of  the  depth  dependence  of  the  P  wave 
ampl i tudes. 


Frequency  Doeein:  The  displacement  spectra  for  each  event 
as  recorded  at  73  m  are  given  in  Figure  8.  The  signal  is 
above  background  noise  in  the  2  to  60  hz  band.  The 
displacement  spectra  at  each  range  are  characterized  by  a 
long  period  level  and  a  corner  frequency  that  were  estimated 
from  an  overlay  of  a  four  pole  Butter worth  filter.  From 
Table  1  it  is  seen  that  an  average  2  or  3  hz  increase  in 
corner  frequency  accompanies  the  increase  of  source  depth 
from  1.8  to  11.5  m.  No  appreciable  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  long  period  level  of  the  spectra  occurs  with  changing 
source  depth. 


A  comparison  in  Figure  9  of  the  spectra  of  the  deepest  and 
the  shallowest  events  illustrates  the  change  in  spectral 
shape  that  coincides  with  an  increase  of  source  burial 
depth.  The  higher  corner  frequency  of  the  deeper  event  is 
reflected  in  the  increase  of  high  frequency  spectral 
amplitudes.  At  the  long  periods  the  two  spectra  converge. 


Spectral  ratios  of  the  deepest  to  the  shallowest  sources 
were  calculated  in  the  frequency  domain  and  smoothed  by  a 
five  point  running  mean  (Figure  10).  The  increase  in  high 
frequency  spectral  amplitude  for  the  deeper  event  is 
represented  by  a  spectral  ratio  greater  than  one.  At  low 
frequencies  (<10hz)  the  spectral  ratios  are  not  consistently 
smaller  or  greater  than  one,  but  at  high  frequencies  (10- 
40hz)  the  d  ••pest  event  has  a  factor  of  two  increase  in 
spectral  amplitude.  Time  domain  windows  of  the  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  waveforms  and  Fourier  analysis  identifies  the  10-40 
hz  band  as  the  P  contribution  and  the  4-10  hz  band  as  the 
Sv-Rayleigh  contribution  (Flynn, 1986) .  The  increase  of  the 
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10-40  hz  spectral  amplitude*  that  accompanies  an  increase  of 
source  depth  agrees  with  the  time  domain  P  amplitudes  in 
suggesting  a  larger  contribution  o f  P  wave  energy  <for  the 
deeper  events.  The  low  frequency  band  of  4-10  hz  lacks  a 
consistent  increase  or  decrease  of  spectral  amplitudes  with 
depth,  suggesting  that  for  the  events  under  study  the  amount 
of  Sv-Rayleigh  energy  produced  is  not  a  strong  function  of 
source  depth. 


MODELING  OF  SOURCE  AND 
PROPAGATION  EFFECTS 


The  depth  effects  that  have  been  outlined  in  the  time  and 
frequency  domains  contain  both  source  and  propagation  depth 
effects.  The  observations  can  be  expressed  in  general  terms 
as  a  convolution  of  the  source  function  with  the  propagation 
path  effects,  or  in  the  frequency  domain  as; 


U(f>  «  G(f)  S(f) 


(1) 


where  U  are  the  observations,  S  the  source  function,  and  6 
the  Green's  function  or  impulse  response  of  the  medium. 


Source  Effects!  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  reference  against 
which  the  data  can  be  judged,  the  Muellei — Murphy  (1971) 
source  model  was  used  to  predict  source  effects  for  source 
depths  between  1.8  and  11.5  m.  This  model  is  for  fully 
contained  sources  and  acts  as  a  standard  against  which  the 
cratering  explosions  can  be  compared.  Shown  in  Figure  11 
are  the  predicted  effects  of  source  depth  on  the  fai — field 
source  potential.  From  1.8  to  11.5  m  source  depth,  the 
corner  frequency  of  the  source  is  predicted  to  increase  by 
approximately  a  factor  of  two,  a  much  larger  increase  than 
observed  in  the  data.  The  long  period  level  of  the  spectra 
drop  by  a  factor  of  2  from  the  1.8  to  the  11.5  m  source. 

The  observations  show  no  consistent  decrease  in  the  long 
period  level  (Table  1).  The  spectral  ratio  of  the  1.8  to 
11.5  m  sources  has  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  high  frequency 
amplitudes  (Figure  12)  and  is  comparable  to  the  observed 
amplitude  ratios  (Figure  10).  The  observations  appear  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  predicted  source  depth  effects,  but 
they  lack  other  of  the  predicted  source  effects,  namely  the 
drop  in  long  period  level. 


Propagation  Effects!  The  contribution  of  propagation 
effects  to  the  depth-depandent  observations  can  be  tested 
with  synthetic  waveforms  generated  by  idealized  propagation 
models.  The  velocity  model  which  best  fit  the  test  site 
(Stump  and  Reinke,  1982)  consisted  of  compress! onal 
velocity,  shear  velocity,  and  density  which  increased 
smoothly  from  surface  values  of  379  m/s,  244  m/s,  and  1.67 
gm/cc  respectively  to  values  of  112B  m/s,  610  m/s,  and  2.1 
gm/cc  in  the  half-space  at  twenty  five  meters  depth  (Figure 
13) . 


Breen's  -functions  were  calculated  by  a  modi -fled  r.ef  1  activity 
method  and  convolved  with  the  theoretical  source  function 
for  the  11.5  n  depth.  The  resulting  waveforms  are  given  in 
Figure  14.  The  P  amplitude  can  be  seen  to  increase  with 
source  depth  relative  to  the  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitude.  The 
model  produces  a  factor  of  1.7  to  4.0  increase  in  P 
amplitude  with  source  depth  which  is  comparable  to  the 
increase  of  observed  P  amplitudes  <2  to  6> .  The  Sv-Rayleigh 
amplitude  decreases  by  a  factor  of  3  to  5  which  is  more 
pronounced  than  the  20-405i  decrease  that  was  observed. 


In  the  frequency  domain  the  corner  frequency  decreases  by 
approximately  2  hz  which  is  unlike  the  shift  to  higher 
frequencies  observed  in  the  data.  The  long  period  level 
displays  a  slight  increase  with  source  depth. 


In  summary,  the  Green's  functions  can  account  for  an 
increased  P  wave  amplitude  with  depth,  but  they  can  not 
account  for  an  increasing  corner  frequency  or  a  non-decaying 
long  period  level ,  and  they  produce  an  Sv-Rayleigh  wave  that 
is  too  strongly  depth-dependent. 


Combined  Source/Propagat i on  Effects!  Predicted  source  depth 
effects  were  combined  with  theoretical  propagation  depth 
effects  by  convolving  the  Green's  functions  with  the 
appropriate  Muel ler-Murphy  source  function  derived  for  each 
source  depth.  The  Mueller — Murphy  predictions  are  strictly 
for  fully  contained  sources.  The  spectral  ratios  resulting 
from  these  combined  source  and  propagation  effects  are  given 
in  Figure  IS.  The  shift  of  source  energy  to  high 
frequencies  is  roughly  balanced  by  the  decrease  in  hiqh 
frequency  energy  for  the  deeper  propagation  path.  ftt  long 
periods  the  spectral  ratio  is  slightly  greater  than  1. 


Comparing  the  observed  (Figure  10)  and  calculated  (Figure 
15)  spectral  ratios  it  is  evident  that  the  observations 
contain  depth  effects  beyond  those  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  theory.  The  depth  effects  that  were  not  satisfactorily 
modeled  include  the  two  to  one  spectral  ratio  at  h*gh 
frequencies  and,  going  back  to  the  amplitude  data,  the 
almost  negligible  decay  of  Bv-Rayleigh  amplitudes  with 
depth. 


The  physical  depth  effect  that  is  addressed  by  neither  the 
Breen’s  functions  nor  the  Muel ler-Murphy  source  scaling  laws 
is  the  effect  of  moving  from  a  partially  contained  to  a 
fully  contained  burial  depth.  Based  upon  the  modeling 
exercise  it  is  concluded  that  the  fully  contained  source 
generates  more  high  frequency  energy  as  a  result  of  an 
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increase  in  coupling  over  the  near-surface  aourca.  Whila  an 
improvement  in  tha  aourca  coupling  efficiency  incraaaaa  the 
high  frequency  contant,  some  incraaaad  coupling  of  anargy 
ovar  tha  antira  bandwidth  ia  nacaaaary  to  offset  the  atrong 
decay  o-f  Bv-Rayleigh  amplitudaa  with  depth  in  tha  Green's 
functions.  In  order  to  quantify  the  incraaaad  coupling 
efficiency  with  increased  burial  depth*  tha  total  seismic 
anargy  in  tha  observed  waveforms  is  calculated  as  a  function 
of  source  depth. 


ENERGY  CALCULATIONS 


Attenuation  and  Q 


Energy  as  a  function  of  depth  is  best  quantified  after 
spatial  dependencies  have  been  removed  from  the  data.  The 
data  set  lends  itself  to  an  empirical  determination  of  range 
dependent  propagation  effects  which  are  represented  as  the 
spatial  decay  of  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energy.  The  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  energy  displays  a  range  dependence  which  is  greater 
than  simple  geometrical  spreading.  If  the  geometrical 
spreading  rates  of  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  waves  are  removed, 
the  remaining  spatial  dependence,  the  apparent  attenuation, 
can  be  represented  as  a  decaying  function  of  range; 


A  *  expl-^r) 


(2) 


where  o(  is  the  apparent  attenuation  and  r  is  the  range.  The 
apparent  attenuation  is  a  combination  of  attenuation 
mechanisms  such  as  scattering  and  intrinsic  attenuation. 

The  apparent  attenuation  is  estimated  from  the  seismic 
energies  which  are  calculated  from  the  observational 
velocity  records. 


Calculation  of  the  seismic  energy  begins  with  the  energy 
flux  (Wu,  F. ,  1966  and  Perret ,  1973); 

F  *  PCJ  Cv<t)j*dt  (3) 

where  F  is  the  energy  flux  in  ergs  per  square  centimeter,^ 
is  the  density  (gm/cc) ,  and  c  is  the  propagation  velocity 
<cm/s) ,  and  v(t)  is  the  recorded  particle  velocity  (cm/s). 


The  energy  flux,  F,  was  calculated  for  both  the  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  arrivals.  The  P  arrival  corresponds  to  the  time 
duration  over  which  the  particle  motion  was  linear;  the  Sv- 
Rayleigh  arrival  was  marked  by  the  onset  of  retrograde 
motion. 


Using  Parseval 's  Theorem  the  energy  flux  was  calculated  in 
the  frequency  domain; 
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where  V(w) 


(  »  f 

IZvi  t)]ldt  =  1  /  (2TT  >  /  CV(w)3  dw 

%  a, 

is  the  Fourier  transform  of  v(t) 


(4) 


The  advantage  of  calculating  the  energy  flux  in  the 
frequency  domain  is  that  the  apparent  spatial  attenuation 
can  be  derived  for  each  of  the  two  frequency  bands 
considered,  a  P  band  and  the  Sv-Rayleigh  band,  where  the 
apparent  attenuation  is  assumed  to  be  frequency  independent 
within  each  of  these  bands. 


The  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  time  windows  were  tapered  and 
transformed,  padding  to  256  points  for  the  P  window  and  512 
points  for  the  Sv-Rayleigh  window.  The  function  CV(w>3  is 
plotted  in  Figure  16  for  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  windows.  The 
P  wave  energy  is  peaked  in  the  10-40  hz  band  and  the  Sv- 
Rayleigh  energy  is  in  the  4-10  hz  band.  The  amplitude  of 
the  P  wave  spectrum  has  fallen  off  by  nearly  a  factor  of  ten 
at  40  hz  which  means  that  CV(w)3  has  fallen  off  by  a  factor 
of  100.  The  P  wave  energy  was  taken  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
energies  contributed  by  frequencies  between  B  and  40  hz. 

The  Sv-Rayleigh  energy  is  determined  by  summing  energy  in 
the  4-12  hz  band.  Inclusion  of  a  wider  frequency  band 
changes  the  energy  estimates  by  no  more  than  57.. 


The  total  energy  in  a  spherical  wavefront  becomes; 

E  =  4TT  F^F  (5) 


where  E  is  energy  in  ergs  and  R  is  range  in  centimeters. 
For  cylindrical  waves  the  total  energy  becomes: 


E  =  2'H’RhF 


(6) 


where  h  is  the  depth  of  cylindrical  wavefront  and  is  derived 
for  Rayleigh  waves  in  Appendix  1. 


The  total  spherical  (P)  and  cylindrical  (Sv-Rayleigh)  energy 
as  determined  from  the  observational  data  is  plotted  in 
Figure  17.  The  decay  of  the  energy  with  range  is  called  the 
apparent  attenuation.  The  linear  slope  of  the  log  energy 
plot  is  the  decay  constant, Ot ,  in  equation  2  and  represents 
the  combination  of  all  remaining  mechanisms  of  spatial 
attenuation. 
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Table  2  lists  the  least-squares  values  of  and  their  linear 
correlation  coefficents.  From  the  apparent  attenuation  a 
value  of  Q  can  be  calculated  by; 


A  «*  A#exp<-4r)  =  A^exp <-wr /2cQ)  (7) 

Q  ■  w/2co<  (8) 


The  Q  values  calculated  from  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh 
attenuation  rates  are  given  in  Table  3.  For  the  radial 
component  Q  ranged  from  5  to  25  for  P  and  10  to  30  for  Sv- 
Rayleigh.  For  the  vertical  component  Q  ranged  from  15-90 
for  P  and  18-54  for  Sv-Rayleigh. 


Energy  as  a  Function  of  Depth 


The  values  are  used  to  correct  for  the  final  range 
dependence  in  the  energy  calculations.  The  range  corrected 
P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energies  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
source  depth  in  Figure  18.  The  range  corrections  are 
particularly  effective  for  the  radial  component  where  the 
energies  calculated  at  each  range  for  a  given  depth  differ 
at  most  by  a  factor  of  three.  The  vertical  P  wave  energies 
still  contain  some  scatter  for  the  different  ranges  with 
energies  differing  by  nearly  a  factor  of  ten  at  a  given 
depth . 


Normalizing  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energies  to  the  sum  total 
of  P  plus  Sv-Rayleigh  energy,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figure  19 
that  the  shift  in  energy  distribution  from  the  shallowest  to 
the  deepest  source  is  a  shift  from  Sv-Rayleigh  to  P  energy. 
The  average  recording  of  the  shallowest  event  contains  407.  P 
wave  and  607.  Sv-Rayleigh  energy.  The  average  recording  of 
the  3.9  and  11.5  m  events  contained  727.  and  837.  P  wave 
energy  respecti vely.  The  percentage  P  wave  energy  increases 
rapidly  from  1.8  to  3.9  m  source  depth,  and  more  slowly  to 
the  final  depth  of  11.5  m. 


The  increase  in  P  wave  energy  from  40  to  83%  of  the  total 
seismic  energy  confirms  that  the  fully  contained  source  is  a 
more  efficent  generator  of  P  wave  energy  than  the  near — 
surface  source.  The  absolute  energy  increases  from  an 
average  of  8  x  10**12  ergs  for  the  shallowest  event  to  an 
•verage  of  22  x  10**12  ergs  for  the  fully  contained  event. 
Since  all  the  events  were  of  the  same  size,  with  a  yield  of 
10**15  ergs  i Meyer ,  1981),  the  increase  in  total  seismic 
energy  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  source  coupling 


efficiency  from  0.7  to  1.07.  for  the  neai — surface  source  to 
between  1.5  and  2.97.  for  the  fully  contained  event  (Table 
4).  For  nuclear  explosions  in  alluvium  Ferret  (1972) 
obtained  seismic  coupling  efficencies  between  0.05  to  0.157. 
while  other  materials  such  as  wet  tuff  and  salt  gave 
efficiencies  of  2  to  37..  Mueller  (1969)  determined  coupling 
efficiencies  of  0.327.  for  the  cratering  shot  Schooner  in 
tuff  while  the  contained  explosion  Benham,  also  in  tuff, 
gave  a  coupling  efficiency  of  6.17..  In  this  study  a  3  to  4 
fold  increase  in  coupling  from  the  cratering  to  the  fully 
contained  explosion  was  determined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Depth  effects  fall  under  two  broad  categories;  source  depth 
effects  and  propagation  depth  effects.  The  separation  of 
the  source  and  propagation  depth  effects  has  been  completed 
with  the  help  of  theoretical  source  and  propagation  models. 
The  data  set  to  which  this  analysis  was  applied  is  unique 
for  two  reasons;  the  small  scale  of  the  experimental 
configuration  abd  the  control  of  source  depths  and  recording 
ranges. 


Observations  at  several  distances  allowed  the  wave  field  to 
be  quantified  in  terms  of  its  spatial  characteristics , 
namely  the  dominance  of  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  motion,  the 
amplitude  decay  of  these  two  arrivals,  and  their  spatial 
attenuation  rates.  The  source  depths  spanned  the  range  from 
partially  to  fully  contained,  corresponding  to  source 
symmetries  which  vary  from  cylindrical  to  spherical.  The 
dominance  of  P  and  surface  wave  motions  is  therefore 
important  to  this  investigation  because  the  relationship 
between  the  spherical  P  and  the  cylindrical  Sv-Rayleigh 
arrivals  is  in  part  a  measure  of  the  changing  symmetry  of 
the  source  with  incresing  overburden.  The  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh 
arrivals  were  shown  to  consist  of  individual  frequency 
bands,  4  to  10  hz  for  the  Sv-Rayleigh  wave  and  10  to  40  hz 
for  the  P  wave.  Together  these  arrivals  comprise  the 
bandwidth  of  the  data.  Thus  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  arrivals 
were  also  used  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  coupling  of  high 
to  low  frequencies  as  a  function  of  source  depth. 


The  observed  depth  effects  included  a  2  to  5  fold  increase 
in  P  wave  amplitude  and  a  1.5  fold  decrease  in  the  Sv- 
Rayleigh  amplitude  over  the  range  of  source  depths,  and  a 
shift  to  higher  frequencies  with  increasing  depth.  The 
shift  to  higher  frequencies  vias  consistent  with  the 
predicted  effects  of  depth  in  the  Muel ler -Murphy  source 
models. 


The  increase  in  P  amplitude  relative  to  Sv-Rayleigh 
amplitude  with  depth  was  modeled  as  a  theoretical 
propagation  effect.  The  gradient  velocity  model  accounted 
for  observed  increases  in  P  amplitudes  but  was  unable  to 
match  the  slow  decay  of  surface  wave  amplitude  with 
increasing  source  depth. 
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Combined  theoretical  source  and  propagation  effects  predict 
a  decrease  in  long  period  spectral  level  with  increasing 
source  depth.  The  absence  of  a  significant  drop  in  observed 
long  period  levels  is  attributed  to  increased  source 
coupling  efficiency  with  source  depth.  The  failure  of 
observed  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitudes  to  decay  as  predicted  is 
also  attributed  to  increased  source  coupling  since  the  long 
period  part  of  the  spectrum  is  measured  from  the  amplitude 
of  the  Sv-Rayleigh  wave.  The  source  coupling  efficiency 
increased  from  0. 7-1.0'/.  for  the  near  surface  explosion  to 
1.5-2.97.  for  the  fully  contained  explosion. 


Another  effect  of  the  propagation  path  was  to  decrease  the 
corner  frequency  by  about  2  hz .  However,  the  predicted 
source  effect  contributes  a  substantial  increase  of  corner 
frequency  which  overrides  the  propagation  effects  and 
produces  the  observed  2  hz  increase.  The  increase  of  the 
10-40  hz  P  wave  energy  from  40  to  BO'/,  of  the  total  seismic 
energy  quantifies  the  observed  shift  to  higher  frequencies, 
and  identifies  the  shift  as  one  from  surface  wave  energy  to 
P  wave  energy  as  source  depth  increases. 


This  investigation  has  quantified  the  depth  dependence  of  P 
and  Sv-Rayleigh  arrivals  from  small  explosions.  A  natural 
extension  of  this  work  is  to  scale  the  results  to 
earthquakes  and  large  explosions  observed  at  regional 
distances. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Rayleigh  amplitude  Ap  is  assumed  to  be  a  decaying  function 
of  depth,  z ; 


■»  A  exp(iksz) 

where  s  «=  (c*-/^  -1)**.5,  k  is  the  wavenumber,  2*ir/<^  ,  and  A 
is  a  constant.  Wavelength  A  =  cT  where  c  is  phase  velocity 
and  T  is  period. 


The  Rayleigh  wavefront  is  approximated  by  a  cylinder  of 
height  h.  For  a  particular  observation  of  Sv-Rayleigh 
amplitude,  Ap, 
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where  h  is  some  depth  given  by; 
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Figur*  Caption* 


Figur*  li  Schematic  o-f  th*  experimental  configuration. 
Source*  mar*  buried  at  1.84,  3.16,  3.96,  5.64,  and  11.5  m. 
Data  Mas  recorded  at  ranges  o-f  17.4,  37.5,  73.2,  and  228.6 


Figure  2t  Observed  velocity  waveforms.  Radial  and  vertical 
components  are  shoMn  -for  each  source  depth  at  the  73  at 
range.  H  indicates  source  burial  depth. 


Figure  3*  Velocity  wave-forms  and  corresponding  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  particle  motions  observed  at  228  m.  (a)  Radial 
(solid  line)  and  vertical  (dashed  line)  velocity  waveforms. 

H  indicates  source  burial  depth.  Bars  indicate  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  time  windows  for  which  particle  motions  are 
plotted,  (b)  Particle  motions  for  the  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  time 
windows. 


Figure  At  Velocity  waveforms  and  corresponding  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  particle  motions  for  the  5.6  m  event  at  four 
recording  ranges,  (a)  Radial  (solid  line)  and  vertical 
(dashed  line)  velocity  waveforms.  Bars  indicate  P  and  Sv- 
Rayleigh  time  windows,  (b)  Particle  motions  for  the  P  and 
Sv-Rayleigh  windows. 


Figure  5:  Spatial  decay  of  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  velocity 
amplitudes.  Amplitude  decay  is  approximated  by  a  least 
squares  line  on  each  plot,  (a)  Radial  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh 
amplitudes,  (b)  Vertical  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitudes. 


Figure  6t  P  and  Sv— Rayleigh  amplitudes  as  a  function  of 
source  depth,  (a)  Radial  P  and  Sv— Rayleigh  amplitude  versus 
source  depth,  (b)  Vertical  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitude 
versus  source  depth. 


Figure  7i  Ratio  of  P  to  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitude  as  a  function 
of  source  depth,  for  both  th*  radial  and  vertical 
cootponents. 


Figur*  8t  Displacement  spectra  for  all  events  recorded  at  73 
m.  2048  time  points  were  windowed  by  a  107.  cosine  taper 
applied  to  th*  displacement  waveforms. 


Figure  9i  Comparison  of  displacement  spectra  of  the  deepest 
and  shallowest  events.  The  shallowest  event  (solid  line)  is 
the  1 . 8m  event.  The  deepest  event  (dashed  line)  recorded  at 
17  and  37  m  is  the  5.6  m  event)  the  deepest  event  recorded 
at  73  and  228  m  is  the  11.5  m  event,  (a)  Displacement 
spectra  for  the  17  and  37  m  ranges,  (b)  Displacement  spectra 
for  the  73  and  228  m  ranges. 


Figure  10:  Spectral  ratio  of  the  deepest  to  the  shallowest 
events.  Dashed  lines  represent  a  spectral  ratio  of  one. 

(a)  Spectral  ratios  for  the  17  and  37  m  ranges,  (b)  Spectral 
ratios  for  the  73  and  228  m  ranges. 


Figure  lit  Predicted  effects  of  depth  on  the  fan — field 
source  potential  of  Mueller  and  Murphy  (1971).  Theoretical 
source  spectra  are  shown  for  the  1.8,  5.6,  and  11.5  m  source 
depths. 


Figure  12:  Spectral  ratio  of  the  deepest  to  shallowest 
Mueller — Murphy  sources. 


Figure  13:  Gradient  velocity  structure.  Compressional  and 
shear  velocity  and  density  increase  steadily  through  25  m 
(replicated  by  13  layers). 


Figure  14:  Gradient  synthetics.  Radial  and  vertical 
velocity  waveforms  are  shown  for  the  1.8  and  11.5  m  source 
depths  at  the  73  and  228  m  ranges. 


Figure  15:  Spectral  ratios  of  gradient  spectra  with  source 
effects  included. 


Figure  16:  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  amplitude  spectra.  P  wave 
amplitude  falls  off  by  a  factor  of  10  from  8  to  40  h*)  Sv~ 
Rayleigh  amplitudes  fall  off  by  a  factor  of  10  from  4  to  12 
hz . 


Figure  17t  Decay  of  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energy  with  range. 
Energy  decay  is  plotted  for  the  event  at  1.8  m  (solid  line), 
3.2  m  (dashed  line),  3.9  m  (dotted  line),  5.6  m  (dash-dot 
line),  and  11.5  m  (short  solid  line)  (a)  Radial  component, 
and  (b)  vertical  component. 


Figure  18:  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energy  as  a  function  of  source 
depth,  (a)  Radial  component,  and  <b)  vertical  component. 


Figure  19i  Percentage  P  and  Sv-Rayleigh  energy  of  the  total 
seismic  energy. 
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CORNER  FREQUENCIES  OF 
OBSERVED  DISPLACEMENT  SPECTRA 
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source  depths  1.84 

3.  16 

3.96 

5. 64 

11.5 

ranges 

17  10.0 

10. S 

11.0 

10.5 

— 

37  10.0 

11.0 

12.0 
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— 
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DC  LEVELS  OF 
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0.70 

0.80 
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0.70 

0.70 

0.50 
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0.40 

0.28 
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0.40 
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TOTAL  SEISMIC  ENERGY 
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17 

37 

73 
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0.67 

0.86 
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0.91 
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0.94 

0.58 
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— 

— 
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ABSTRACT 


Analysis  of  accelerograms  recorded  at  the  20  m  range  from  a 
burled  6  pound  detonation  In  alluvium  revealed  wide  (as  large  as 
20  dB  In  the  amp  I  I tude  modulus  of  the  Fourier  transform) 
variations  In  response  for  frequencies  above  36  Hz.  Additional 
experiments  were  performed  which  ruled  out  source  asymmetry  or 
Instrumental  Irregularity  as  the  cause  of  these  variations.  The 
observations  suggest  that  scattering  by  geologic  Inhomogeneity  is 
responsible  for  the  frequency  dependent  spatial  variability  in 
ground  motion.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical  processes 
responsible  for  this  variability  requires  that  a  quantitative 
relationship  be  established  between  the  subsurface  material 
property  information  and  the  observed  ground  motion 
characteristics.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  this  using  available 
standard  penetration  test  (SPT)  data  from  the  test  bed  where  the 
initial  experiment  was  detonated.  Autocorrelations  of  the  blow 
count  data  from  the  SPT  test  were  computed  and  compared  with 
theoretical  exponential  and  Gaussian  distributions.  The 
exponential  distribution  with  a  scale  length  between  2.0  and  3.0 
m  best  matches  the  data.  Assuming  the  Born  approximation,  a  scale 
length  of  2.0  -  3.0  m  imp  lies  that  significant  scattering  should 
occur  above  10  Hz.  The  recorded  ground  motions  are,  however, 
coherent  out  to  about  35  Hz.  suggesting  a  scale  length  0. 5-1.0  m 
which  is  beyond  the  resolution  of  the  SPT  technique.  This  scale 
length  is,  however,  not  unreasonable  In  light  of  the  general 
geologic  characteristics  of  the  test  ares. 


INTRODUCTION 


Several  recent  studies  have  found  a  surprising  lack  of 
coherence  between  ground  motion  waveforms  recorded  at  stations 
separated  by  only  a  few  tens  of  meters.  McLaughl  in,  et.  al  . 

(1983),  discuss  the  stat I on-to-stat i on  waveform  coherence  for 
near-field  explosion  accelerograms  recorded  on  a  nine-station 
array  at  Pahute  Mesa,  Nevada  Test  Site.  For  this  array,  at  a  range 
of  6  kilometers  from  a  5.6  Mi_  underground  explosion  with  an 
interstation  spacing  of  100  meters,  strong  Incoherent  signals  were 
found  above  5  Hz.  on  all  components.  This  Incoherence  was 
attributed  to  scattering.  Vernon,  et.  al.  (1985),  discuss 
earthquake  seismogram  coherence  for  a  nine-station  array  with  an 
interstation  spacing  of  50  m.  This  temporary  array  was  located 
near  the  Pinon  Flat  observatory  in  Cal ifornia.  Several  events 
with  magnitudes  between  3.0  and  4.2  and  hypocentral  distances 
ranging  from  10  to  50  kilometers  were  analyzed.  For  this  data 
set,  P  waves  were  found  to  be  coherent  up  to  the  25-30  Hz. 
region,  S  waves  up  to. about  15  Hz.  This  variability  in  ground 
motion  over  such  short  distances  raises  questions  about  the 
appropriateness  of  using  single  station  point  measurements  of 
the  ground  motion  field  for  the  inversion  of  source  functions  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  peak  ground  acceleration  (PGA)  statistic 
based  on  single  point  measurements . 

Smith,  et.  al.  (1982),  analyzed  the  near-field  motions  from 
the  1979  Imper ial  Valley  Ear  thquake .  This  data  set  was  obta i ned 
from  a  closely  spaced  array  of  5  stations.  This  study  confirmed 
that  incoherence  of  higher  frequency  ground  motions  could, 
because  of  averaging  effects,  reduce  the  high  frequency  input  to 
buildings  with  foundations  of  large  areal  extent.  Analysis  of 
this  particular  data  set  suggested  that  base  averaging  reduction 


factors  of  10  to  30  percent  would  have  occurred  for  foundations 
60  m  in  diameter  for  frequencies  above  20  hz.  No  significant 
reduction  would  have  occurred  for  frequencies  below  S  Hz. 

This  frequency  dependent  spatial  variability  in  ground 
motion  has  also  been  observed  on  some  small-scale,  high- 
explosive  tests  conducted  in  dry  alluvium.  An  array  of  six 
trlaxlal  accs I arometers  spaced  at  six  azimuths  at  tha  20  m  range 
from  a  burled  6-pound  detonation  yielded  waveforms  which  were 
incoherent  above  30-35  Hz.  In  an  effort  to  datarmlna  whether 
these  variations  were  Induced  by  Instrumentation,  source 
asymmetry  or  scattering  due  to  geologic  variability,  a  series  of 
small-scale,  high-explosive  experiments  were  performed.  This 
paper  describes  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  the 
physical  interpretation  of  the  data. 
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THE  INITIAL  EXPER IMENT— THE  ART  2  TEST 
The  Array  Taat  Sarlaa  (ARTS)  waa  a  aarlaa  of  a  I  ng I  a  and 
mu  I t 1 p I  a  5-pound  exploalva  testa  conducted  in  dry  alluvium.  The 
ARTS  was  formulated,  designed  and  Implemented  to  Investigate  the 
quantitative  effects  of  finite  explosive  sources  upon  observed 
motion  fields.  The  single  burst  tests  In  the  series  were 
Intended  to  thoroughly  characterize  the  single  burst  ground 
motion  environment  (Stump  and  Reinke,  1987).  One  of  these  tests, 
ART  2  (Table  1),  was  Intended  to  determine  the  degree  of 
azimuthal  variation  in  ground  motion  levels  resulting  from  a 
single  charge  event.  The  experimental  layout  for  this  test  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  Six  triaxial  servo  accelerometers  were  placed 
at  the  20  m  range  at  six  different  azimuths.  These 
accelerometers  were  recorded  by  3-channe I  digital  event 
recorders  at  a  rate  of  200  samples/second  with  a  5-pole  low  pass 
Butterworth  filter  at  70  Hz.  The  original  accelerograms,  along 
with  low  pass  (30  Hz  corner)  and  high  pass  (40  Hz  corner) 
filtered  versions,  are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3.  Fourier 
acceleration  spectra  for  the  waveforms  are  shown  In  Figure  4. 
Examination  of  the  acceleration  traces  and  the  spectra  In  these 
figures  reveals  considerable  similarity  In  the  various  waveforms 
below  30  Hz,  while  large  azimuthal  amplitude  variations  sre 
observed  for  frequencies  above  30-35  Hz.  The  accelerograms  show 
that  tha  high  frequency  energy  arrives  after  the  Initial 
coherent  low  frequency  response  with  a  great  variability  in  wave 
shape  as  well  as  amplitude.  The  vertical  and  radial  spectral 
shapes  (Figure  4)  are  similar  between  5  and  35  Hz,  while 
variations  up  to  15-20  dB  occur  above  35  Hz. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


Three  possible  sources  for  the  observed  azimuthal  variations 
In  waveforms  have  been  identified:  (1)  non-uniformity  In 
Instrumental  Ion  response,  (2)  asymmetry  In  the  explosive  source, 
and  (3)  geologic  Inhomogeneity.  In  order  to  experimentally 
Investigate  the  first  possibility — Instrumental  Irregularity — 
the  ART  19  test  (Table  1),  also  called  the  ’’huddle"  test  was 
performed.  In  this  test,  all  seven  3-component  accelerometers 
were  placed  in  a  closely  spaced  group  at  the  20  m  range  (Figure 
6)  from  a  5-pound  charge  detonated  at  a  depth  of  1  meter. 
Individual  vertical  and  radial  spectra  from  this  test  are 
compared  in  Figure  6.  The  resulting  spectral  scatter,  as 
observed  in  these  figures,  is  at  most  3-4  dB,  over  the  band  from 
5-70  Hz,  much  less  than  that  observed  for  the  azimuthal  data.  In 
fact,  the  higher  frequency  scatter  (40-70  Hz  region)  shown  in 
these  figures  may  not  reflect  true  Instrumental  Irregularity, 
since,  as  seen  by  examination  of  Figures  5  and  6,  the 
accelerometers  which  are  physically  closest  in  the  field  do 
posess  the  greatest  degree  of  similarity  In  spectral  shape. 

An  additional  set  of  experiments,  the  ART  II  series  (Table 
1),  was  designed  to  determine  whether  azimuthal  I r r egu I ar i t i es 
In  ground  motion  result  primarily  from  propagation  path 
variations  and  scattering  by  geologic  Inhomogeneity  or  explosive 
source  asymmetry.  The  test  bed  Isyout  for  the  ART  II  tests  is 
shown  In  Figure  7.  Ground  motions  were  recorded  by  trlaxial 
servo-accelerometers  and  3-channel  digital  event  recorders  at 
six  equally  spaced  azimuths  at  a  range  of  20  meters.  The  ART  II 
series  of  tests  consisted  of  five  sepsrate  5-pound  detonations — 
all  fired  at  the  same  test-bed  with  the  accelerometers  remaining 
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In  the  same  position  from  shot  to  shot.  The  initial  detonation 
was  fired  at  a  depth  of  1  m  In  situ.  The  resulting  crater  was 
then  excavated  and  a  new  S-pound  charge  emplaced  in  the 
resulting  pit  with  uniform  sand  rained  around  the  charge.  This 
process  was  repeated  a  total  of  four  times.  Thus  the  ART  II 
series  of  tests  consisted  of  five  shots,  one  In  situ  and  four 
pit  shots — all  using  tha  same  test-bed  and  an  Identical 
recording  array. 

The  goal  of  the  ART  II  tests  was  to  determine  whether  source 
asymmetry  or  geologic  factors  ware  the  dominant  cause  of  the 
observed  scatter.  By  repeating  the  experiment  five  times  at  the 
same  location,  five  sets  of  trlaxial  accelerograms  and  spectra 
were  obtained  for  each  azimuth.  If  the  observed  data  scatter 
were  produced  by  geologic  Inhomogeneity,  then  one  would  expect 
very  similar  acceleration  waveforms,  as  well  as  amplitude 
spectra,  to  be  observed  from  shot  to  shot  at  the  same  recording 
station.  The  detonation  of  a  5-pound  charge  Is,  of  course,  not 
strictly  a  repeatable  phenomenon,  since  the  initial  in  situ 
detonation  destroys  a  portion  of  the  test-bed  by  formation  of 
the  crater.  Excavation  of  the  severely  disturbed  material 
comprising  the  crater  and  subsequent  emplacement  of  the  charge 
within  the  pit  was  intended  to  make  the  experiment  as  repeatable 
as  possible.  The  transition  from  the  in  situ  test  to  the  pit 
sequenoe  was  the  most  severe.  The  In  situ  shot  produced  a  crater 
roughly  2.2  meters  in  dlametjer.  Ths  crater  was  sxcavated 
producing  a  pit  about  3  m  In  diameter  and  t.3  m  deep.  The 
dimensions  of  both  crater  and  pit  Increased  slightly  with  each 
shot.  The  final  pit  was  about  3.5  m  in  diameter  and  the  final 
cratsr  about  the  same  diameter. 

While  the  ART  2  and  the  ART  Phase  II  (the  pit  shots) 
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experiments  investigated  azimuthal  ground  motion  variations  at 
the  20  meter  range,  the  ART  ill-1  experiment  (Table  1)  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  influence  of  rang*  upon  the  observed 
azimuthal  variations,  if  scattering  by  geologic  inhomogeneity  is 
the  dominant  factor  producing  the  azimuthal  variation,  then  one 
might  expeot  the  degree  of  variation  to  inorease  with  range  of 
the  receiver  array.  The  ART  ill-1  test  consisted  of  a  6-pound 
cylindrical  charge  detonated  In  situ  at  a  depth  of  1  meter.  The 
ground  motions  were  recorded  at  a  total  of  12  locations  using 
triaxiai  servo  accelerometers  and  3-channel  digital  event 
recorders.  Six  recording  stations  were  placed  at  equal  azimuths 
at  the  10-m  range,  and  the  remaining  six  were  placed  at  equal 
azimuths  at  the  30-m  range. 
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STOCHASTIC/DETERMINISTIC  CLASSIFICATION  TOOLS 
AND  DATA  ANALYSIS 

One  approach  to  quantify  the  observed  variation  in  the  data 
aets  la  to  compute  the  ooherency  between  station  pairs  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  employed  by  McLaughlin,  et  al.  (1983). 
The  coherency  is  defined  by:  .  , 


|  4  xy  I 

#  4/yC^))/a/ 


wh ere  cross  power  spectrum  and  the 

power  speotra  of  the  two  time  series. 


As  is  well  known,  smoothing  must  be  applied  to  the  speotra  prior 
to  estimation  of  the  coherency  in  order  to  minimize  variances  at 
each  frequency.  For  the  coherency  estimates  computed  here,  a  4- 
point  lag  window  was  applied  to  the  spBCtra  prior  to  estimation 
of  the  coherency  factors. 

Coherencies  were  computed  between  the  0*  data  and  each  of  the 
other  recording  stations.  The  time  windows  used  were  128 
samples,  or  0.64  seconds  in  length.  This  length  window 
encompasses  all  of  the  wavetraln.  At  this  relatively  short 
range.  It  Is  effectively  Impossible  to  separate  the  various 
componehts  of  the  waveform. 

The  computed  coherencies  for  the  station  pairs  are  shown  in 
Figure  8.  The  ooherence  factors  for  the  vertical  and  radial 

i 

components  are  higher  than  might  ba  intuitively  expected  after 
examination  of  the  spectral  plots  In  Figure  4.  However  as  Smith, 
et  al.  (1982),  point  out,  the  ooherency  will  bo  unity  when  the 
signals  at  two  stations  are  related  by  any  linear  transfer 
function  so  the  coherence  function  Is  not  a  direct  estimator  of 
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the  variation  of  amplitude  acroaa  an  array. 

Baaed  upon  the  raaulta  of  the  coherency  analyaia  an  alternate 
approach  for  analyaia  of  the  data  waa  taken.  The  eat  of  amp  I  i tude 
spectra  of  the  azimuthal  obaervat ions  was  treated  as  a 
statistical  ensemble.  An  example  of  thia  technique  applied  to 
the  ART  2  data  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  mean  and  variance  of 
the  spectral  ensemble  were  calculated  aa  shown  assuming  a  log¬ 
normal  distribution.  These  figures  I  I  I  ustrate^ZZ,  the  mean  and/z.  — €»* 
,  the  mean  1  1  standard  deviation  for  the  vertical,  radial,  and 
transverse  data  from  ART  2.  The  vertical  and  radial  data  show 
small  standard  deviations  between  5  and  30  Hz.  Beyond  35  Hz,  the 
width  of  the  jtAs  C  deviation  band  increases  until  at  40 

Hz,  the  expected  scatter  In  the  Fourier  modulus  Is  8  dB  or 
greater.  The  transverse  motions,  on  the  other  hand,  show  at 
least  8  dB  scatter  throughout  the  entire  frequency  band; 
although  the  overall  mean  amplitude  is  reduced  about  10  dB  from 
the  radial  and  vertical  amplitude  levels. 

The  lack  of  coherence  below  5  Hz  on  all  components  has  several 
possible  sources.  This  effect  was  first  thought  to  be  due  to 
signal  induced  tilts  In  the  accelerometers.  Integration  of  the 
acceleration  traces  and  subsequent  attempts  to  correct  the 
resulting  velocity  and  displacement  records  did  not 
significantly  change  the  estimates.  It  is  likely  that  aliasing 
and/or  noise  Is  the  cause  of  this  low  frequsncy  incoherence.  The 
amplitude  level  In  this  region  is  very  low  relative  to  the 
higher  frequencies.  Even  a  smalt  amount  of  a  I  I aasd  energy  would 
significantly  effect  the  apparent  coherence  In  this  region  which 
Is  wsll  below  the  corner  frequency  of  the  5-pound  source.  At 
higher  frequencies  the  aliased  energy  level  Is  Insignificant 
relative  to  tha  amplitude  of  the  direct  source  energy. 
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Another  mtaaurt  of  the  data  acattar  In  tha  frequency  domain 
ia  tha  coefflclant  of  variation  (CV)  (Bathaa,  at  al . ,  1985).  Tha 
CV  la  tha  ratio  of  tha  atandard  deviation  to  tha  mean,  C ■ 
CVa  for  the  ART  2  spectra  are  given  In  Figure  10.  For  ART  2,  the 
CV  on  the  radial  and  vertical  componanta  Increases  with 
frequency  (CV  <  0.5  from  5  to  30  Hz);  tha  tranavarae  component 
CV  remains  approximately  constant  at  a  relatively  high  level  (> 

I 

0.5)  across  all  fraquenclas,  auggesting  that  tha  transverse 

f 

component  is  uncorrelated  at  all  fraqusncias.  By  way  of 
contrast,  Figure  11  ehows  the  very  low  values  of  the  CV  between 
6  and  60  Hz.  for  the  radial  and  vertical  components  of  the 
Huddle  (ART  19)  test.  The  advantage  of  the  CV  as  an  estimator  of 
the  data  scatter  across  the  array  la  that  all  stations  in  the 
array  may  be  used  in  the  single  estimate  as  opposed  to  only  a 
pair  of  stations  in  the  coherence  estimate. 

Amplitude  spectra  of  the  vertical  acceleration  waveforms 
recorded  at  tha  0*  azimuth  for  all  five  of  the  ART  II  pit  shots 
are  compared  In  Figure  12.  The  sets  of  spectra  recorded  at  the 
other  azimuths  and  the  other  components  are  similar  In  character 
to  the  0*  vertical  set.  The  four  pit  shot  spectra  are  quite 
similar  in  shape  and  amplitude,  while  the  In  situ  shot  spectrum 

exhibits  a  shape  which  is  similar  to  that  of  tha  pit  shot 

* 

spectra,  but  higher  In  amplitude  for  almost  all  frequencies.  Two 
of  the  pit  shots  are  almost  identical  In  the  frequency  domain; 
pit  shots  3  and  4  also  gr oup,  c I osa I y  together  over  most  of  the 
frequency  band.  The  greatest  change  in  amplitude  from  shot  to 
shot  occurs  In  the  30-35  Hz. region.  This  area  of  tha  spectrum  ia 
fairly  flat  for  the  In  situ  shot;  however,  a  spectral  hole 
develops  for  the  pit  shots  whloh  deepens  with  each  suocessive 
pit  shot.  Even  though  the  shape  of  the  aouroe  spectrum  may 
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change  from  shot  to  shot,  which  Is  to  bo  expected  since 
introduction  of  the  backfilled  cavity  results  in  more  energy 
lost  in  cratering,  greater  attenuation  and  a  larger  cavity,  the 
CV  should  change  very  little  if  the  source  remains  cy I  i ndr  i  ca I  I y 
symmetric  for  all  shots.  Figure  10  shows  the  azimuthal 
coafficlont  of  variation  plotted  as  a  function  of  frequency  for 
the  vertical,  radial  and  transverse  components,  raapect I va I y , 
for  all  five  shots.  The  normalized  standard  deviation  curves  are 
very  similar  for  all  five  shots  out  to  the  system  anti-alias 
filter  at  70  Hz.  The  coefficient  of  variation  curves  from  ART  2, 
which  was  conducted  near  the  pit  shot  site  but  on  a  different 
teat  bed,  are  also  plotted  In  this  figure.  The  change  in  the 
coefficient  of  variation  curves  between  the  two  sites  is  much 
larger  than  the  variation  from  shot  to  shot  for  the  pit  shot 
sequence.  The  relatively  small  scatter  In  the  coefficient  of 
variation  curvas  for  the  five  events  of  the  pit  shot  sequence 
(the  in  situ  shot  plus  the  four  pit  shots)  suggests  that  source 
asymmetry  plays  an  unimportant  role  In  the  development  of  the 
azimuthal  variation  in  ground  motion  response. 

The  ART  I  I  1-2  (Table  1)  shot  was  designed  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  azimuthal  variation  increases  with  range  from 
the  source.  In  this  test  ground  motions  ware  recorded  by 
circular  arrays  at  both  the  10  m  and  30  m  rangaa.  Coefficient  of 
variation  plots  for  the  vertical,  radial  and  transverse  spectra 
for  both  the  10-m  and  30-m  ranges  are  given  in  Figure  13.  These 
r sou  I ts. support  the  contention  that  the  coefficient  of  variation 
Increases  with  range. 
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RELATION  OF  OBSERVED  AZIMUTHAL  VARIABILITY  TO  TEST  SITE 

GEOLOGY 

The  testa  discussed  In  this  paper  were  conducted  at 
the  same  test  site  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  south  of 
Albuquerque,  Now  Maxico.  Tha  subaurfaco  geology  consists  of  dry 
alluvium  down  to  the  water  table  at  a  depth  of  approximately  75 
meters .  The  site  lies  In  a  sma II  shall ow  bas 1 n  wh I ch  In  earlier 
times  contained  a  playa.  In  general,  the  site  Is  underlain  by 
unconsolidated  sol  Ian  sands,  alluvium  and  lacustrine  deposits 
15-30  meters  thick.  Beneath  this  material  are  the  tertiary  Santa 
Fe  and  Galisteo  formations,  180-300  meters  thick  (Bedsun,  1983). 
A  typical  near-surface  P  wave  velocity  section  is  shown  in 
Figure  14  (Stump  and  Re i nke ,  1982). 

Near-surfaca  deposits  are  fairly  variable  with  intermittent 
caliche  beds  present.  Trenching  at  other  test  sites  In  the  area 
has  revealed  dlaoontfnous  subsurface  caliche  beds  typically  on 
the  order  of  0.5  to  1.0  m  in  thickness  (Stump  and  Re i nke ,  1982). 

In  an  effort  to  quantify  the  nature  of  the  subsurrace 
variability  at  the  ART  2  test  site,  18  boreholes  were  drilled 
within  the  confines  of  the  testbed,  as  shown  In  Figure  15.  Each 
borehole  was  drilled  to  depth  of  6.1  meters.  Standard 
penetration  tests  were  performed  in  each  hole.  The  standard 
penetration  test  (SPT)  Involves  determining  the  number  of  hammer 
blows  required  to  drive  a  sampling  tube  a  unit  distance.  This 
blow  count  Is  related  to  the  I n-s I tu  density  and  compressive 
strength  of  tha  subsurface  material  (Tsrzaghl  and  Peck,  1967). 
Figure  16  displays  tha  blow  counts  par  meter  for  each  borehole 
down  to  the  8 -me ter  depth.  Figure  15  oontains  Isopach  maps 
showing  the  lateral  distribution  of  the  srass  of  similar  blow 
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counts  as  a  function  of  depth 


A  thorough  understanding  of  ths  physical  prooassss 

responsible  for  the  observed  azimuthal  variability  in  the  ART  2 

test  requires  that  a  quantitative  relationship  be  established 

between  the  subsurface  material  property  information  and  the 

observed  ground  motion  characteristics.  Ak  I  and  Richards  (I960) 

» 

present  such  a  relationship.  Following  Chernov  (1960)  they 
characterize  the  statistical  nature  of  geologic  media  by  the 
autocorrelation  of  the  velocity  fluctuation. 


For^  p  ■  -SC/Co,  where  Co  *  velocity,  the  norma  I  i  zed 

autocorrelation  function  Is  defined  by: 

:• 

N (r )  •  <p (r ' ).  p (r ' +r) >/<p*> 


where  r  denotes  position. 

Two  statistical  distributions  are  considered: 

(1)  the  exponential  distribution:  N(r)  ■ 

>  • 

(2)  the  gaussian  distribution:  N(r)  *  0 

The  quantity  a  is  the  measure  of  scale  length  of  the 
medium  Inhomogeneity  called  the  correlation  distance. 


Once  a  medium  Is  described  statistically  In  terms  of  N(r) 

then  the  Born  scattering  approximation  may  be  used  to  determine 

* 

the  strength  of  the  scattering  as  a  function  of  frequency  for 
the  medium.  Ths  Born  approximation  assumes  that  the  primary 
waves  are  unchanged  by  propagation  through  a  scattering  medium 
so  that  energy  conservation  is  violated.  Only  single  scattering 
Is  considered.  Following  Ak I  and  Richards  (1680) ; the  ratio  of 
scattered  energy  to  total  energy  is  given  as  follows: 

i 


6  I/I  «  8<p*>*k*.  L  for  tea  <  1  ,  and 
&  I/I  *  2<n*  >»ka*a«L  for  ka  >  1. 

whara  81/1  la  tha  ratio  of  acattarad  anergy  to  the  total  energy 
oarrlad  by  tha  wave,  <pa  >  la  tha  averaga  of  the  square  of  the 
velocity  pertubatlon,  k  Is  the  wave  number,  a  is  the  scale 
length  or  correlation  distance  of  the  medium,  and  L  is  the 
length  of  the  travel  path. 

Making  the  assumption  that  there  Is  a  linear  correlation 
between  the  blow  count  value  at  a  particular  point  and 
the  P  wave  velocity  at  the  same  point  we  shall  attempt  to  relate 
the  observed  azimuthal  variability  In  the  ART  2  data  with  the 
blow  count  data  using  the  scattering  theory  discussed  above.  The 
mean  was  computed  for  the  set  of  blow  count  data  for  all  of  the 
holes.  This  yields  a  mean  value  of  50  blows/0.30  meter.  This 
value  was  treated  as  Co  In  the  scattering  equations.  The 
autocorrelation  function  was  then  computed  of  the  following 
ratio:  (BCi-BO/BC,  where  BC  i  Is  the  individual  blow  count 

value,  BC  Is  the  mean  value  of  all  blow  counts.  The 
autocor re  I  at  I  on  functions  were  computed  separately  for  each 

hole.  '• 

j 

Values  of  the  autocorrelation  functions  of  the  blow  count 

i 

data  for  all  of  tha  holes  are  plotted  In  Figure  17.  Also  plotted 

In  Figure  17  are  several  theoretical  autocorrelation  functions 

** 
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for  different  values  of  tha  porrelation  length  a,  for  both  the 

» 

Gaussian  and  exponential  distributions.  Based  on^  examination  of 

* 

these  plots  tha  theoretical  distribution  function  which  best 
fits  the  data  is  apparently  an  exponential  funotlon  with  a  scale 
length  between  2.0  and  3.0  meters.  This  scsle  length  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  the  vertical  distribution  of  I  nhomogena 1 1 1  as . 

f 
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The  horizontal  I nhomogene i ty  scale  length  could  well  be 
different  in  charaoter.  The  horizontal  spacing  of  the  boreholes 
(■  6.7  m)  is  much  too  wide  to  al  low  any  sort  of  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  horizontal  scale  length  (this  spacing  yields  a 
nyqulst  wavelength  of  13.4  m) . 

Using  the  Born  equations,  the  ratio  of  scattered  energy  to 
total  energy,  (61/1),  was  computed  for  the  ART  2  test-bed  using 
several  values  of  the  inhomogeneity  scale  length  as  shown  in  the 
plots  In  Figure  18.  The  ka<<1  case  is  appropriate  for  most  of 
the  frequency-scale  length  comb.i  nat  I  ons  under  consideration 
here.  The  ka>>1  case  Is  appropriate  for  scale  lengths  greater 
than  2  m  in  the  higher  frequency  region  (>20  Hz).  Both  curves 
Indicate  that  for  scale  lengths  of  2.0  to  3.0  meters  significant 
(61/1  >  0.10)  scattering  begins  near  10  Hz.  Significant 
scattering  In  the  ART  2  test  data  occurs  above  30-35  Hz  (Figure 
4).  There  are  several  possibilities  for  this  apparent  poor 
correlation  :  (1)  the  Born  approximation  Is  valid  only  for  small 

values  of  scattered  energy;  (2)  the  autocorrelation  function 
which  was  derived  pertains  only  to  the  vertical  distribution  of 
inhomogeneity  and  thus  the  scale  length  which  is  appropriate  for 
the  overall  propagation  medium  could  be  considerably  different 
f rom  2 . 0-3 . 0  meters ;  (3)  a  finer  spatial  samp  ling  of  the  near 

surface  blow  count  values  might  well  yield  a  smaller  scale 
length;  and  (4)  the  aasumed  correlation  between  blow  count  data 
and  P  wave  velocity  may  be  Incorrect. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  scale  length  upon  the 
theoratlcal  scattered  energy,  61/1  as  a  function  of  frequency 
waa  computed  for  correlation  lengths  of  1.0  m,  0.5m  and  0.25m 
(Figure  18).  For  these  scale  lengths,  the  frequency  at  which 
scattering  becomes  significant  is  In  the  25-30  Hz.  region. 
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This  result,  particularly  the  0.5  curve,  correlates  much  better 
with  the  observed  threshold  of  Incohsrence  In  the  ART  2  test.  A 
correlation  scale  length  In  the  neighborhood  of  0.6  -  1.0  m  is 
also  not  unreasonable  In  I Ight  of  the  results  of  the  "Huddle" 
test  (ART  19)  in  which  all  of  the  Instrumentation  was  placed  in 
a  group  approximately  1  meter  In  width  (Figure  5).  Examination 
of  the  spectra  from  this  test  in  Figure  6  reveals  that  the 
spectra  of  the  endmost  Instruments  separated  by  a  distance  of 
approximately  1  meter  begin  to  diverge;  whereas,  the  spectra 
from  instruments  spaced  more  closely  correlate  very  well. 

Shallow  trenching  In  the  general  test  site  area  suggests  that  a 
typical  caliche  bed  thickness  is  on  the  order  of  0.5  to  1.0  m. 
although  a  typical  lateral  extent  may  be  el ightly  greater  (Stump 
and  Re i nke , 1 982)  . 

This  simple  forward  model  Indicates  that  the  azimuthal 
variability  in  the  ART  2  data  can  be  explained  with  a  scattering 
model  based  upon  the  Born  approximation.  The  implication  is  that 
the  particular  standard  penetration  test  array  did  not  properly 
characterize  the  appropriate  scale  length  due  to  inadequate 
horizontal  or  vertical  spatial  sampling  since  blow  count  values 
were  obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  blows  required  to  drive 
the  samp  I  i ng  tube  a  distance  of  0.6  meter.  This  sample  interval 
yields  a  nyquiot  wavelength  of  1.2  m. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  ths  ART  sxpsr Imsnts  have  shown,  at  least 
for  this  particular  alluvial  test  site,  that  the  predominant 
cause  of  azimuthal  variation  In  ground  motion  rasponse  is 
Inhomogeneity  in  near-surface  geologic  material  rather  than 
very  near-source  asymmetry.  Considering  that  this  particular 
site  In  general  Is  thought  to  have  a  fairly  uniform  near¬ 
surface  geologic  composition,  tha  degree  of  azimuthal 
variation  observed  from  these  small  tests  Is  fairly 
remarkable.  Experiments  of  this  type  should  be  performed  at 
several  sites  to  further  constrain  the  relationship  between 
the  spectral  coefficient  of  variation  and  the  variation  in  the 
geologic  structure.  Such  surveys  will  aid  greatly  In  the 
Interpretation  and  understanding  of  ground  motion  data  from 
sma  I  -scale  field  tests.  It  is  clear  that  for  a  small-scale  test 
performed  at  the  ART  2  site,  deterministic  interpretations  of 
the  data  cannot  be  made  above  the  30-35  Hz  region.  Coefficient 
of  variation  surveys  could  also  place  limitations  upon  the 
interpretation  of  near  source,  regional,  and  telasaismic 
measurements  of  earthquakes  and  explosions  made  at  a  single 
point.  These  surveys  may  be  useful  In  explaining  the  lack  of 
coherence  between  individual  station  pairs  in  small  seismic 
arrays,  such  ss  the  Pinon  Flat  array  (Vernon  et  al.,1985). 

In  this  study  an  Initial,  attempt  was  made  at  relating  the 
available  subsurface  Information  at  the  ART  2  site  with  the 
observed  waveform  variation  In  the  test.  This  attempt  was  not 
very  successful,  probably  due  to  Insufficient  spstial  resolution 
of  the  subsurface  sampling  performed.  Forward  modeling  argues 
that  the  soale  lengths  which  are  present  In  the  ART  2  test-bed 


are  parhapa  on  tha  order  of  0. 5-1.0  m  rather  than  2. 0-3.0  meters 
aa  datarminad  from  tha  autocorra I  at  Ion  of  tha  atandard 
panatration  taat  blow  count  data.  Uaa  of  othar  a amp  I  I ng 
tachnlquaa.  auoh  as  tha  salsmlc  cons  panatromatar  taat  (In  which 
tha  forca  naeassary  to  driva  a  rod  into  tha  ground  is  maasurad 
and  a  gaophona  In  the  rod  tip  is  uaad  to  perform  a  valocity 

I 

aurvay)  could  enable  much  finer  spat'!  a  I  raaolution  to  be 

I  1 

obtained  both  horizontally  and  vertically  allowing  a  greatly 

I 

Improved  character  I  zat I  on  of  tha  random  properties  of  the 
medium.  1 
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TABLE  1 
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ART~2 


ART  10 


ART  I  I 


ART  I  I 


Imtnt  Description 


Single  5-lb.  charge  burled  at  1  meter. 
Recording  array  -  6  trlaxlal  accelerometer* 
at  dlfferant  azimuths  at  tha  20  m.  range. 

"Huddle  Test".  Single  5-lb.  charge  burled 
at  1  matar  recordad  by  6  trlaxlal 
acce I aromaters  In  a  closely  spaced  group  at 
the  20  m.  range 

The  "Pit  Shots".  Series  of  five  5-lb  burled 
charges  all  flrad  at  the  same  ground  zero 
and  recorded  by  6  trlaxlal  acce I aromaters 
spaced  at  aqua  I  azimuths  at  the  20  m. 
range.  The  initial  charge  was  detonated  In 
situ,  subsequent  oharges  ware  fired  In  a 
sand  filled  pit. 

1-2  Single  6- I b  burled  charge  recorded  by  6 

accelerometers  at  tha  10  m.  range  and  6 
accelerometers  at  tha  30  m.  range. 
Accelerometers  spaced  at  equal  azimuths. 
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ABSTRACT 


An  in  situ  experimental  program  in  alluvium  is  implemented 
and  analyzed  to  test  linear  superposition.  After  separating 
stochastic  and  deterministic  propagation  path  effects, 
direct  superposition  is  experimentally  validated  at  20m  for 
two  5  lbs  charges  spaced  as  close  as  2  m  in  alluvium.  The 
charges  are  separated  by  the  scaled  range  of  147  m/kt3-/3  and 
observed  at  the  scaled  range  of  1470  m/kt3-/3.  Finite 
spatial  source  effects  are  observed  and  modeled  in  the  plane 
passing  through  two  charges  separated  by  2  to  10  m.  The 
deterministic  single  burst  waveforms  are  used  to  model  the 
multiple  burst  data.  The  effects  observed  and  modeled 
include  direct  superposition  below  the  corner  frequency, 
shift  to  lower  corner  frequency  with  increasing  charge 
Reparation,  and  spectral  scalloping.  For  charges  closely 
spaced  (up  to  4  m,  observed  at  20  and  24  m)  the  primary 
effect  on  the  waveform  is  replicated  by  a  constant  delay 
time  between  two  identical  waveforms.  For  charges  spaced  ry 
10  m  (observed  at  20  and  30  m)  the  effects  of  propagation 
path  differences  must  be  included.  These  effects  result  ir 
smoothed  spectra. 
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MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS -1963 -A 


INTRODUCTION 


The  effect  of  finite  sources  on  radiated  vavefields  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  earthquake  source 
community.  Such  work  has  increased  the  understanding  of 
source  phenomenology  while  improving  the  ability  to  estimate 
ground  motions  from  broad  classes  of  earthquake  sources. 
Finite  explosive  array  effects  have  received  far  less 
attention  within  the  seismological  literature. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  study  is  the  investigation  of 
finite  spatial  source  effects  from  chemical  explosions.  In 
particular,  the  interaction  of  deterministic  and  stochastic 
wave  propagation  with  the  source  characterization  problem 
will  be  discussed.  Evidence  supporting  linear  superposition 
will  be  shown.  The  assumption  of  linear  superposition  leads 
to  a  predictive  capability. 

Spatial  arrays  of  chemical  explosions  are  used  in  a  number 
of  different  fields.  The  mining  industry  uses  arrays  of 
explosives  in  both  open  pit  and  subsurface  excavation.  The 
spatial  distribution  of  charges  and  timing  of  their 
detonation  are  used  to  control  the  extent  of  material 
excavated,  the  size  of  the  rubble,  and  the  far- field  ground 
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notion  levels  (winzer,  S.  R. ,  1978;  Bergman  at  al,  1974; 
Hagan  and  Just,  1974) .  The  majority  of  work  In  this  arsa 
has  dsalt  with  laboratory  and  fiald  data  resulting  in  the 
development  of  practical  relationships  for  explosive  array 
design  (Winzer  et  al,  1980;  Winter  et  al,  1981;  Anderson  et 
al,  1982).  Little  theoretical  work  or  numerical  modeling  of 
these  effects  has  been  completed.  This  type  of 
investigation  has  not  been  necessary  since  the  properly 
scaled  experiments  in  the  materials  of  interest  can  be 
conducted. 

The  second  area  where  arrays  of  explosives  are  employed  is 
in  the  simulation  of  ground  motions  from  earthquakes 
(Higgins  et  al,  1978  and  Bleisweis  et  al,  1973).  Although 

data  from  natural  events  are  available,  the  recurrence 

» 

interval  of  great  earthquakes  has  retarded  the  development 
of  adequate  natural  data  sets.  Where  site  specific  data  are 
required  and  the  historical  data  base  is  absent,  explosive 
simulation  of  earthquake  environments  may  help  refine  loads 
on  engineering  structures. 

Since  the  onset  of  the  above  ground  test  ban  treaty,  the 
utilization  of  high  explosive  arrays  in  simulating  ground 
motion  environments  from  nuclear  explosions  has  been  the 
only  way  to  exercise  engineering  structures  (Cooper,  1970) . 
These  studies  have  focused  upon  regions  where  the  stress* 
strain  relations  ere  apparently  nonlinear.  The  spatial  and 
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temporal  dimensions  of  tha  aouroa  ara  adjuatad  to  produca 
aotion  environments  with  praacribad  aaplitudaa  and  pulaa 
vidtha. 

In  aach  of  tha  thraa  pravioua  applicationa  of  axploaiva 
arrays,  tha  focus  has  baan  upon  tha  naar-sourca  wava  fiald. 
Tha  radiatad  energy  from  thaaa  axploaiva  arrays  in  tha  far- 
fiald  is  of  intarast  to  tha  community  raaponsibla  for 
discriminating  earthquakes  fro®  axploaions.  In  tha  advant 
of  a  coaprahansiva  test  ban  treaty,  one  would  have  to  ba 
able  to  discriainata  between  a  aining  blast  which  sight  ba 
as  large  as  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  explosives 
and  a  low-yield  nuclear  explosion.  Quantification  of  tha 
affects  of  arrays  of  cheaical  explosions  say  aid  in  this 
discrimination.  Preliainary  work  in  this  area  has  baan 
coaplated  by  Greenhalgh  (1980) .  A  coaplata  understanding  of 
tha  problem  relies  upon  relating  tha  naar-sourca  models  and 
data  to  tha  far-fiald  environment. 

Tha  investigation  of  superposition  from  in  situ  experiments 
is  of  intarast  as  it  relates  to  tha  intermediate  stress 
level  response  of  tha  media.  The  distance  at  which  the 
transition  from  linear  to  nonlinear  response  occurs  has  bean 
qnestioned  by  a  number  of  investigators  (Trulio,  1978; 
Larson,  1982?  Minster  and  Day,  1988).  Larson  (1982)  reports 
that  linear  superposition  holds  in  the  plans  of  symsmtry 
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from  two  small  charges  in  salt  in  the  laboratory  (rang*  of 
168  m/ktx'*) . 

Tba  approach  to  finite  axploaiva  arrays  reported  here  relies 
on  a  characterisation  of  the  single  burst  ground  notion. 

The  specific  quantification  used  is  froa  Reinke  and  Strap 
(1987)  referred  to  as  Paper  I.  In  that  work  the  single 
burst  is  experimentally  quantified  with  consideration  given 
to  source  syneetry,  propagation  path,  and  scattering.  The 
wave  field  is  experimentally  divided  into  a  deterministic 
and  stochastic  component  with  the  deterministic  component 
utilised  in  predictions.  Practically,  the  single  burst 
quantification  is  completed  in  both  the  time  and  frequency 
dona ins  yielding  mean  and  variance  estimates. 

The  single  burst  source  quantification  will  be  used  to  test 
for  linear  superposition  with  multiple  burst  experimental 
data.  This  model  will  also  be  used  to  explore  finite 
spatial  source  effects  in  the  observational  data  base. 


Bach  experiment  discussed  in  this  report  ia  summarized  in 
Figure  1.  The  5  lbs  charges  ware  placed  in  1.22  a  holes 
with  a  disaster  of  0.15a.  Charges  were  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  The  holes  were  then  backfilled  with  sand. 

« 

Force-balance  acceleroaeters  were  used  as  sensors.  The 
three  components  (housed  in  a  single  case)  were  oriented  in 
the  radial  (positive  away) ,  transverse  (positive  clockwise) , 
and  vertical  (positive  up)  directions  with  respect  to  the 
source.  The  case  was  buried  in  the  alluvium  so  that  its  top 
was  flush  with  the  free  surface.  Paper  I  reports  the  good 
coherence  between  1  and  70  hz  observed  when  all  instruments 
were  placed  side-by-side  in  a  huddle  test.  The 
accelerometer  outputs  were  passed  through  a  12-bit  analog  to 
digital  converter  in  the  field  and  recorded  on  cassette  tape 
with  a  saaple  rate  of  200  saaples  per  second.  A  five  pole 
antialias  filter  was  paloed  at  70  hz. 

The  test  site  was  chosen  for  its  apparent  homogeneity  and 
consisted  of  dry  alluvium.  Further  discussion  of  its 
properties  are  given  in  Paper 
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As  reported  in  Paper  I,  a  number  of  single  burst  experiments 
were  conducted  to  characterise  the  source  and  media  with 
offsets  between  10  and  30  a.  The  finite  source  data  focused 
upon  the  two  explosion  case  since  this  data  can  be  used  to 
constrain  the  basic  characteristics  of  source  interaction. 

As  Figure  1  illustrates,  charge  separation  was  varied 
between  2  and  10  i  at  2  a  increments.  The  proximity  of  the 
charges  to  the  free  surface  (1.22  m)  resulted  in  significant 
venting  to  the  free  surface  at  detonation  and  the  formation 
of  craters.  Ground  motion  from  the  airblast  arrival  was  not 
perceptible  in  the  data  due  to  the  1.22  a  source  burial 
depth.  Crater  diameters  are  given  as  the  solid  lines 
bounding  the  charge  locations  in  Figure  1  and  were  typically 
near  2  a.  ARTS  3  produced  a  single  elongated  crater  since 
the  lateral  charge  separation  was  only  2  m. 

Gauge  arrays  for  the  two  explosion  tests  can  be  seperated 
into  two  categories.  The  first  set  of  gauges  (prime ry-P  or 
oehter-C)  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  passing 
through  the  charges.  These  gauge  lines  intersected  either 
the  midpoint  between  the  two  charges  (C)  or  one  of  the 
charges  (F)  and  were  emplaced  to  check  direct  superposition. 
The  second  set  of  gauges  (secondary-*)  were  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  charges  and  thus  tha  affects  of  source 
finiteness  ware  maximised  by  tha  travel  path  and  time 
differences  between  the  two  sources  (Figure  1). 
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In  order  to  check  1 inoar  superposition  and  quantify  the 
effects  of  spatial  finiteness,  the  single  explosion  source 
and  wave  propagation  to  a  variety  of  distances  oust  be 
quantified.  ARTS  2  in  Figure  1  is  one  such  test  designed  to 
quantify  the  single  source  and  propagation.  A  cosplete 
discussion  of  the  single  source  is  given  in  Paper  I.  The 
time  domain  records  from  ARTS  2  are  given  in  Figure  2.  When 
the  records  are  low  pass  filtered  at  30  hz  they  appear 
identical  to  one  another.  The  high  pass  filtered  records 
show  significant  variation  above  40  hz.  A  variety  of  tests 
were  conducted  and  reported  in  Paper  I  to  quantify  the  cause 
of  these  high  frequency  amplitude  variations.  Strong 
evidence  supported  scattering  within  the  geological  media  as 
the  cause  of  this  variation. 

This  realisation  led  to  the  calculation  of  mean  and  variance 
estimates  for  the  waveforms  from  a  single  explosion.  Figure 
3  is  the  mean  £1  standard  deviation  spectra  for  the  20  m 
range  from  the  single  burst.  Figure  4  is  a  similar 
representation  but  in  the  time  domain. 


The  ensemble  estimates  for  the  spectra  show  small  variances 
between  3  and  35  hz  for  the  20  m  range.  Beyond  this 
' coherent  frequency'  the  scatter  with  azimuth  In  the  data 
becomes  large  as  exemplified  in  the  band  pass  seismograms  of 

Figure  2.  The  20  m  data  exhibit  8  db  scatter  at  40  hz. 

« 

As  reported  in  Paper  I,  a  series  of  tests  were  conducted  to 
separate  the  effects  of  gauges,  gauge  placement,  source 
asymmetry,  and  propagation  path  on  the  high  frequency  data. 
The  variation  in  the  data  was  attributed  to  the  geological 
media.  Therefore,  the  deterministic  part  of  the  wavefield 
is  defined  as  the  azimuthally  symmetric  data  below  35  hz. 
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SUPERPOSITION 


The  single  burst  ensemble  spectral  estimates  are  used  to 
check  the  applicability  of  linear  superposition  by  direct 
comparison  to  the  multiple  burst  data  from  ARTS  3  and  7 
(Figure  1) .  The  first  quantification  of  these  effects 
considers  the  case  where  each  source  is  equidistant  from  the 
charge,  thus  time  delays  between  the  two  sources  are 
nonexistant.  The  primary  (P)  and  center  (C)  gauge  lines  are 
used  to  check  for  superposition.  Comparisons  between  the 
ensemble  estimates  and  the  data  will  be  reported  only  for 
the  20  m  range.  Similar  conclusions  follow  from  the 
analysis  of  data  at  the  30  m  range. 

Based  upon  the  3-35  hz  coherent  bandwidth  from  the  20  m 
ensemble  estimates,  this  frequency  band  is  chosen  to  check 
superposition.  The  criterion  chosen  to  test  for 
superposition  is  that  the  multiple  burst  data  fall  within  +1 
standard  deviation  of  the  ensemble  estimate  of  the  multiple 
burst  environment.  Since  the  stochastic  component  of  the 
wave  field  leads  to  large  variances  beyond  35  hz,  the 
criterion  is  not  robust  beyond  this  frequency,  within  the 

coherent  bandwidth  the  ±1  standard  deviation  bounds  are  3-4 

* 

db  for  the  Z  component  and  4-5  db  for  the  R  component .  The 
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variability  in  the  geological  structure  limits  checks  on 
Superposition  to  within  these  bounds  when  in  situ 
measurements  are  made. 

The  20  m  ensemble  estimate  of  the  superposed  spectra  with 
variances  is  compared  to  the  P  and  C  gauges  for  ARTS  3  and  7 
in  Figure  5.  The  vertical  observational  data  compares  well 
with  the  superposed  spectra  between  3-35  hz.  Comparison  of 
the  predicted  spectra  with  the  observations  from  ARTS  4 
(Figure  1)  led  to  similar  conclusions.  Each  test  bed  was 
displaced  approximately  30  m  from  the  previous  test  so  that 
between  ARTS  2  (used  to  make  single  source  ensemble 
estimates)  and  ARTS  7  the  test  bed  was  displaced  by  150  m. 
Subtle  changes  in  the  geology  over  these  scale  lengths  may 
explain  the  systematic  changes  in  the  multiple  burst 
spectra . 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  analysis  is  that  within 
the  variance  of  the  multiple  source  estimate,  superposition 
holds  for  5  lbs  charges  20  m  from  the  receiver  over  the 
frequency  band  3-35  hz.  This  includes  two  charges  spaced  as 
close  as  2  m  where  individual  craters  overlap.  Larson 
(1982)  reports  superposition  in  laboratory  salt  validated 

for  two  charges  separated  by  168  m/kt1'*  from  the  observer. 

• 

In  these  in  situ  results  superposition  is  validated  within 
the  data  scatter  (3-35  he)  for  two  charges  separated  by  147 
b/fctx'*  at  an  observation  range  of  1470  m/kt *■'*. 


These  results  can  be  compared  qualitatively  with  the  reduced 
displacement  potential  (RDP)  predicted  from  the  Mueller- 
Murphy  (1971)  scaling  relation.  Figure  6  gives  the  RDP  for 
5  and  10  lbs  explosions  respectively.  The  source  corner 
frequency  is  between  6  and  9  hz  remarkably  close  to  what  one 
would  estimate  from  the  acceleration  spectra  (Figures  3  and 
4) .  The  model  predicts  that  below  the  comer  that  a  single 
charge  of  10  lbs  will  nearly  match  twice  the  5  lbs  result. 
Above  the  comer  frequency,  the  single  10  lbs  charge  will 
not  reach  twice  the  5  lbs  result.  The  critical  region  in 
the  data  for  testing  superposition  falls  between  10  and  35 
hz  at  the  20  m  range.  The  exact  location  of  this  band  is 
subject  to  some  error  since  the  Mueller-Murphy  (1971) 
scaling  relations  were  developed  for  nuclear  sources  of  much 
greater  yields.  The  critical  point  is  that  the  principle 
region  of  interest  for  checking  superposition  is  beyond  the 
source  comer.  The  experimental  results  in  Figure  5  support 
strict  superposition  well  beyond  the  source  corner  with  an 
apparent  comer  frequency  shift. 


c 

RESOLUTION  OF  SPATIAL  FINITENESS 

In  an  attempt  to  characterize  the  finite  spatial  effects  of 
the  multiburst  environment,  synthetics  are  compared  to  data 
recorded  in  the  plane  of  the  linear  array  of  sources  (Figure 
1,  secondary  lines).  The  predictions  are  made  using  mean 
seismograms  constructed  from  data  such  as  that  generated  in 
the  ARTS  2  experiment  (Figure  4) . 

These  mean  seismograms  are  computed  by  time  aligning  the 
(  direct  P  wave  from  each  observation  and  then  computing  a 

mean.  The  20  m  seismogram  from  the  ARTS  2  experiment  along 
with  its  ±1  standard  deviation  bound  is  given  in  Figure  4. 

The  mean  radial  and  vertical  accelerograms  show  little 
scatter  while  the  transverse  component  has  standard 
deviations  comparable  to  the  mean.  This  observation  is  in 
agreement  with  the  coherent  nature  of  the  radial  and 
vertical  motions  between  3  and  35  hz  and  the  large  scatter 
for  all  frequencies  of  the  transverse  motion.  Since  the 
deterministic  component  of  the  wave  field  is  of  primary 
interest  in  the  superposition  study,  the  transverse  motion 
will  not  be  considered. 

o 
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When  two  sources  are  displaced  from  a  receiver  at  different 
distances,  the  following  effects  occur:  (1)  A  change  in 
arrival  time  of  the  radiated  energy  for  one  source  relative 
to  the  other;  and  (2)  A  change  in  the  waveform  shape  since 
one  contribution  has  traveled  a  greater  distance  than  the 
other.  If  the  receiver  to  charge  separation  is  large 
relative  to  the  spacing  of  the  two  charges,  one  may  neglect 
the  change  in  wave  shape  for  the  two  charges.  This  case  is 
investigated  first  by  superposing  the  mean  seismograms  from 
Figure  4  with  an  appropriate  delay  time  for  charge 
separation.  The  delay  time  becomes: 


Td  38  Xia/V 

where  Xi3  is  the  difference  in  length  of  the  two  propagation 
paths  and  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  media.  The  material  at 
the  test  site  has  typical  near  surface  velocities  ranging 
from  244  to  366  m/s.  These  values,  coupled  with  charge 
separation  of  2  to  10  m,  led  to  consideration  of  time  delays 
of  5  to  40  ms.  The  time  domain  results  of  this  delay  and 
stun  procedure  are  given  in  Figure  7.  Qualitative  analysis 
of  these  results  show  constructive  interference  for  the 
direct  arriving  body  waves  for  short  delay  times  (5  ms)  with 
destructive  interference  leading  to  complex  waveforms  for 
delays  between  15  and  30  ms.  For  delay  times  greater  than 
30  ms  one  can  observe  the  individual  body  waves  from  the  two 
sources.  The  surface  waves  (which  arrive  at  200  ms)  show  a 
gradual  decay  in  amplitude  over  all  delay  times.  The  40  ms 
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delay  yields  a  peak  amplitude  which  is  60%  that  of  the  5  ms 
delay.  When  the  delay  times  between  the  two  sources  are 
small  compared  to  the  single  burst  pulse  width,  constructive 
interference  occurs  while  complex  waveforms  with  reduced 
amplitudes  are  predicted  for  delay  times  comparable  to  the 
pulse  width  from  the  single  source.  Amplitude  changes  as  a 
function  of  delay  time  for  these  synthetics  are  summarized 
in  Figure  8. 

The  frequency  domain  representation  of  the  superposed 
waveforms  more  explicitly  exhibits  the  constructive- 
destructive  interference.  The  superposed  acceleration 
spectra  are  compared  against  the  single  burst  mean 
observation  in  Figure  9.  As  quantified  by  Pilant  and 
Knopoff  (1964) ,  spectral  modulation  is  given  by: 

cos(wto/2) 

t 

where  w  is  the  angular  frequency  of  interest. 

Four  qualitative  observations  of  the  multiburst  spectra  are 
made:  (1)  The  low  frequency  level  of  all  spectra  are 
identical  reflecting  constructive  superposition;  (2)  The 
point  that  the  spectra  diverge  from  the  long  period  level 
occurs  at  lower  frequencies  with  increasing  time  delays 
(arrows  in  Figure  9) ;  (3)  Large  spectral  holes  are  observed 
as  predicted  with  the  frequency  domain  spacing  decreasing 
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with  increasing  time  delay  between  sources ;  and,  (4)  A 
return  to  constructive  interference  occurs  between  holes. 

These  results  assume  no  change  in  the  Green's  functions  or 
propagation  path  effects  as  the  charge  separation  increases. 
The  validity  of  this  assumption  can  be  checked  against  the 
multiburst  observational  data  (Figure  1) .  The  secondary 
gauge  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  charge  array  yield  the 
necessary  data. 

The  primary,  secondary,  and  A2MEAN  (superposed  single  burst) 
acceleration  spectra  for  ARTS  4  (4m  separation)  at  20  m 
range  and  ARTS  7  (10  m  separation)  at  20  m  range  are  given 
in  Figures  10a  and  10b.  As  noted  in  the  superposition 
discussion,  the  primary  gauge  and  A2MEAN  prediction  overlay 
one  another  between  3  and  35  hz.  The  effect  of  charge 
separation  is  maximized  for  the  secondary  gauges.  For  ARTS 
4  the  two  charges  are  20  and  24  m  from  the  gauge.  For  ARTS 
7  the  two  charges  are  20  and  30  m  from  the  gauge.  The 
spectral  scalloping  already  noted  in  the  synthetics  is  well 
defined  for  ARTS  4  while  reduced  in  scope  for  ARTS  7.  The 
overall  amplitudes  for  the  secondary  gauges  are  reduced 
throughout  the  bandwidth  for  both  experiments. 

The  secondary  gauge  data  for  ARTS  4  and  prediction  utilising 
the  20  m  mean  data  (15  ms  delay)  is  given  in  Figure  ll.  The 
prediction  closely  replicates  the  observational  data 
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including  the  large  spectral  hola  at  32  hs.  Tha  15  ns  delay 
tine  represents  a  propagation  velocity  of  266  a/s  between 
the  two  closely  spaced  charges.  This  velocity  is  near  the 
surface  wave  velocity  suggesting  the  surface  wave 
contribution  is  doainant.  Over  these  close  ranges  the 
Green's  functions  change  slowly  and  the  primary  effect  on 
the  superposed  waveforms  is  a  time  delay. 

For  event  7,  the  twenty  meter  secondary  observation  is  20 
and  30  a  from  the  two  charges.  The  change  in  propagation 
path  effects  for  the  20  and  30  a  ranges  were  dramatic  enough 
that  successful  prediction  required  the  use  of  mean 
seismograms  from  single  bursts  observed  at  20  and  30  m 
Respectively.  The  30  m  mean  seismogram  was  calculated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  20  a  given  in  Figure  4. 
Figure  12  displays  the  prediction  and  observation  for  event 
7.  The  spectral  nulls  are  more  closely  spaced  than  in  the 
ARTS  4  data,  representative  of  the  25  as  arrival  time 
difference.  Due  to  the  change  in  propagation  path  between 
the  two  sources,  the  spectral  nulls  are  not  as  pronounced  as 
those  observed  when  two  identical  waveforms  are  superposed 
(Figure  10) . 

There  are  three  propagation  effects  which  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  including  mean  seismograms  from  each  of  the  two 
sources  in  ARTS  7:  (1)  A  change  in  t*-t»  time;  (2) 
Geometrical  spreading  effects;  and  (3)  Attenuation.  A 


simple  analysis  of  tbass  offsets  can  explain  tbs  suoosss  of 
the  ARTS  4  superposition  using  the  20  ■  naan  aeisaograas  and 
tbs  failure  of  ARTS  7  utilising  only  tbs  20  a  waveforms. 
Taking  tbe  near  surface  velocities  as  v»  ■  366  u/»,  v«  -  244 
u/m  (Strap  and  Re inks,  1982)  the  t«-t»  tine  differences  are 
0.005  s  for  ARTS  4  and  0.014s  for  ART8  7.  Tbe  0.005  s 
change  is  one  saaple  interval  in  the  observational  data  and 
corresponds  to  a  31°  phase  shift  at  17  hs  and  a  63°  phase 
shift  at  35  hs.  For  ARTS  7  the  phase  shift  is  86°  at  17  hs 
and  176°  at  35  hs.  The  phase  shifts  for  ARTS  7  are  dranatic 
enough  to  jeopardise  the  single  waveform  superposition 
procedure.  At  higher  frequencies  the  ARTS  4  results  should 
also  deteriorate. 

Geometrical  spreading  will  lead  to  amplitude  differences 
from  tbe  two  sources  which  are  not  accounted  for  in  the 
single  seismogram  superposition.  Experimental  determination 
of  geometrical  decay  rates  for  this  test  site  give  • •  for 
tbe  body  waves  and  r”°*»  for  tbe  surface  waves  (Stump, 1983) . 
For  ARTS  4  with  charges  at  20  and  24  m  tbe  ratio  of  body 
wave  amplitudes  from  tbe  two  ranges  is  predicted  to  be  0.75 
while  tbe  ratio  for  the  surfaoe  wave  amplitudes  is  0.93. 
Similar  calculations  for  ARTS  7  give  tbe  body  wave  ratio  as 
0.54  and  the  surface  wave  ratio  as  o.ss.  These  calculations 
indicate  that  at  least  for  tbe  body  waves  the  single  range 
superposition  procedure  for  ARTS  7  is  inadequate. 


Finally,  the  effect  of  attenuation  wist  bs  quantified .  The 
rang*  of  Q  values  for  tha  dry  alluvium  environment  can  be 
bounded  between  10  and  40  (Flynn,  1906) .  Taking  the  simple 
exponential  Q  model  *-'*•*''«,  where  f  is  the  frequency  and  t 
is  the  shear  arrival  tine,  Table  l  was  developed  to  quantify 
these  effects  for  the  3-35  h*  band.  The  24  a  to  20  a  ratios 
show  only  moderate  Q  effects  even  at  the  highest  frequencies 
and  smallest  Q.  The  30  m  to  20  m  ratioe  give  a  value  of 
0.63  for  Q“*10  and  f-35  hz .  Although  Q  effects  are  less 
dramatic  than  the  phase  shifts  and  geometrical  spreading 
terms,  they  may  become  significant  for  ARTS  7. 


OoaCUJBXOM 


The  MriM  of  snail  scale  axplosivs  experiments  too  tod  ths 
applicability  of  linear  suparpoaition  in  tha  naar-fiald. 

Tha  study  has  shown  that  ona  nust  saparat a  stochastic  and 
datarainistic  propagation  path  affacts  from  tha  single  burst 
wavs  fiald  prior  to  tasting  for  suparposition.  One*  this 
process  has  been  completed  (Paper  I) ,  than  suparposition  is 
verified  as  tha  two  burst  wave  fialds  fall  within  *1 
standard  deviation  of  tha  ensenble  estimate  (3-35  hs) .  Thus 
suparposition  is  supported  for  two,  five  lbs  charges  spaced 
as  close  as  2  a  (147  */Jctx'*) .  Comparison  with  tha  Muellar- 
Nurphy  source  function  for  five  and  tan  pounds  shows  that 
superposition  must  be  checked  above  tha  corner  frequency. 

Finite  spatial  source  affacts  are  experimental ly  quantified 
by  recording  data  in  tha  plana  of  tha  two  charges.  These 
finite  affacts  in  tha  naar-fiald  include:  (1)  k  rise  in  long 
period  spectral  values  that  natch  direct  superposition;  (2) 
Lowering  of  comer  frequency  with  increased  source 
separation;  and  (3)  Spectral  scalloping  at  high  frequencies. 
OBhparison  of  superposed  enssnble  spectra  (tine  delayed) 
shew  that  when  travel  tine  differences  between  the  two 
eeureee  are  the  prinery  effects  in  the  eheerved  wave field 
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t ban  tha  ob— rvsd  data  «r«  rsplieatad  which  includs  largo 
intorfor—  hoi—  in  tha  apoctra.  As  propagation  path 
difforono—  bat— on  tha  two  chargaa  r— ult  in  wavafora 
chang—,  tha  — parp—  ition  prooadura  can  ba  appliad  using 
aaparata  anaanbla  — ti— too  for  aach  ranga.  Tha  rasulting 
—for—  again  — toh  tha  oboarvatio— .  Intarfaranoa  hoi— 
that  wara  so  pravalant  whan  only  sour—  dalay  ti—  was 
pros— t  (ARTS  4)  ars  not  as  —11  dafinad  whan  —  shapa 
changas  dua  to  propagation  ara  prasant  in  tha  suparpos ition 
(ARTS  7) .  Tha—  propagation  of facta  — ra  quantif lad  with 
tha  changa  in  t«-t»  from  tha  t—  charg—  loading  to  largo 
pha—  shifts  for  ARTS  7.  Difforono—  in  gao— trical 
spraading  and  Q  for  tha  t—  charg—  in  ARTS  7  — ra  Important 
although  not  as  strong. 

Utilising  tha  principl—  of  suparp— ition  —  appliad  to  tha 
datarninistlc  portion  of  tha  — vsfiald,  a  prooadura  has  boon 
dsvslopad  which  can  ba  usad  to  pradiot  wavafor—  fron  arrays 
of  axplosiv— .  This  prooadura  assu— s  that  tha  singla  burst 
anvlron— nt  h—  ba—  charaotarisad  and  — y  ragulra  tha 
— viz— nt  to  ba  quant ifiad  at  a  —bar  of  rang—  whan 
arrival  ti—  diffarano— ,  gao— trioal  sor— ding  difforono—, 
and  attamiatl—  diffarano—  ars  iaportant.  Tbs  offset  of 
arrival  ti—  and  attanuation  differ—  iaeroas—  with 
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Figure  Captions 

Figure  1:  Gauge  layout  for  ARTS  2,  3,  4,  7.  The  solid  lines 
indicate  crater  diameters.  Charge  placement  is  illustrated 
in  the  lower  left  hand  comer. 

Figure  2:  The  vertical  acceleration  records  from  ARTS  2. 

All  gauges  are  at  20  m  and  azimuths  range  from  0°  to  288°. 
Unfiltered,  low  pass  filtered  (30  hz) ,  and  high  pass 
filtered  (40  hz)  accelerograms  are  given. 

Figure  3:  The  mean  (dark  line)  and  mean  ±1  standard 
deviation  (dotted  line)  spectral  estimate  from  the  20  m 
records  of  ARTS  2.  The  vertical  (3a),  radial  (3b),  and 
transverse  (3c)  acceleration  spectra  are  given. 

Figure  4:  The  mean  (solid  line)  and  mean  £1  standard 
deviation  (dotted  line)  time  domain  estimates  for  ARTS  2. 

Figure  5a:  Predicted  and  observed  acceleration  spectra  for 
ARTS  3  with  5  lbs  charges  separated  by  2  m. 

Figure  5b:  Predicted  and  observed  acceleration  spectra  for 
ARTS  7  with  5  lbs  charges  separated  by  10  m. 
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Figure  6:  The  displacement  spectra  from  a  Mueller-Murphy 
source  model  for  5  and  10  lbs  of  explosive. 

Figure  7:  Vertical  accelerations  from  two  explosions  using 
the  time  domain  mean  seismogram  from  ARTS  2  and  summing  with 
an  identical  record  delayed  in  time  between  5  and  40  ms. 

Figure  8:  Peak  amplitudes  of  the  superposed  seismograms 
given  in  Figure  7  plotted  against  delay  time  between  the  two 
sources . 

Figure  9:  The  spectral  estimates  of  the  superposed 
accelerations  given  in  Figure  7. 

Figure  10:  The  primary  (P) ,  secondary  (S)  observations  and 
predicted  superposition  (A2mean)  for  ARTS  4  (a)  and  ARTS  7 
(b). 

Figure  11:  The  predicted  superposition  spectra  for  two 
charges  at  20  and  24  m  (ARTS  4  -  secondary)  compared  to  the 
data  and  superposition  with  no  delay  time  (mean) . 

Figure  12:  The  predicted  superposition  spectra  for  two 
charges  at  20  and  30  m  (ARTS  7  -  secondary)  compared  to  data 
and  superposition  with  no  delay  time  or  propagation 
differences  (mean) . 
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